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A challenging text for courses in Ethics 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ETHICS with 
CONTEMPORARY 
READINGS 


By T. V. SMITH, Syracuse University L 


To help the student discover the main trails of human thinking about the 
Right and the Good and thus achieve his proper bearings, is the purpose of this light 
new book. Into its writing Smith has put the fruits of long years of teaching and night- 
writing, and his varied public service in state and national legislatures, in the losop! 
armed services, and more recently in the re-education of conquered peoples. happy 


While the treatment is theoretical, recognizing the philosopher's responsibili- and t 
ties to provide means for solving the problematic, implicit throughout is the our d 
author’s conviction that “while ethics is theory, it is the theory of practice.” Social 
Smith writes in the preface: “‘In dealing, then, with theory alone, but with it as Servic 
constructively as possible, I have in this book meant: (1) to revivify the great instal 
ethical tradition in the West; (2) to relate it to law and politics, from which thetic 
innocent citizens are always divorcing it, to the harm of both ethics and politics; 
and (3) to inspirit anew on foundations solid and with perspective both national 
and international the life of patriotism, never more flabby than in the wake of 
its own victories at war.” 
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In the readings which accompany the text, the three great philosophic may | 
schools—Idealism, Pragmatism, Realism—present their respective points of synth 
view on the interrelationship of the Right and the Good through the writings of 
Charner M. Perry, Josiah Royce, John Dewey, W. P. Montague and H. H. Park- 
hurst, William James, George Santayana, Nicolai Hartmann, and C. Delisle 
Burns. 382 pages, $3.50 
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CITIZENSHIP: CLASSIC AND CONTEMPORARY* 


T. V. SMITH 


venue from the day-shift of spe- 

cificity, on which the scientists de- 
light to labor, and have labored, to the 
night-shift of generality, where the phi- 
losopher in each of us likes to roam. This 
happy inaugural occasion is analytic, 
and throughout the day we have done 
our duty by analysis—‘“ Relations of the 
Social Sciences to Citizenship, to Public 
Service, and to World Order.” But this 
installation session is also happily syn- 
thetic, a delightful opportunity, which 
we tonight acknowledge under the gen- 
eral title, ‘The Social Sciences in Ac- 
tion.” 

There are synoptic motives which men 
may accept or decline, but there is one 
synthetic imperative where all things 
come together: action. This is the human 
inexorable; this is, indeed, the inescap- 
able synthesis. Through this narrow bot- 
tleneck of birth into concrete being must 
pass all our dreams, all our ideals, all our 


l' us now consciously change the 


*-This was an address given at the inauguration 
of Paul H. Appleby as Dean of the Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, at 
Syracuse University, 1947. Since T. V. Smith is 
now become Maxwell Professor of Citizenship and 
Philosophy at Syracuse University, it is appropriate 
to publish this address entire as marking at once his 
retirement from active editorship of Ethics (after 
all but a quarter of a century) and his entrance 
upon this new work of direct training for American 
citizenship.—Ep1Tor. 


knowledges—if dreams are to be more 
than dreaming, ideals more than visions, 
knowledge more than mere awareness. 
When we here say “more’”—sad to re- 
late!—we mean less. For purposes of ac- 
tion, vision must sacrifice its finery, ideals 
must become ideas, and knowledge only 
one component of multilateral compro- 
mises. Surveying the wreckage caused 
the ideological lofty by the lowly neces- 
sities of action, I never tire of recalling 
the elegance with which Justice Holmes 
clothed the thought when he said that 
civilization is the “‘process of reducing 
the infinite to the finite.”’ 


A TEXT WITH OVERTONES 


That gem from Holmes is not, how- 
ever, to be our text tonight but rather 
this, also from Holmes: “I say to you in 
all sadness of conviction that to think 
great thoughts you must be heroes as 
well as idealists.” I am not convinced 
that social scientists by and large under- 
stand this prescription or appreciate why 
its utterance'necessarily brings into the 
philosophic mind the eternal note of sad- 
ness. But the poets understand why, 
when “‘Sopho¢les heard it long ago upon 
the Aegean,” “‘it brought into his mind 
the turbid ebb and flow of human mis- 
ery.” They understand also why the 
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philosophic mind finds also “in the sound 
a thought,” hearing it along the shores 
of any sea. 

Why, we ask, then, why do social sci- 
entists insist upon exposing themselves 
to the “slings and arrows” of that “‘out- 
rageous fortune” which attend the life of 
action—including, perhaps, investigation 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities—when they might remain happy, 
as so long they did, in the protected ivory 
tower: taunted by the pure sciences, en- 
riched by the humanities, drained by the 
learned professions, and diverted by the 
fads and fancies of academia all around? 
Why not shut themselves up in the ivory 
eminence of intellectuality with Aris- 
totle, St. Thomas, and Chancellor Hut- 
chins of Chicago, sweetening the silences 
of sunset with chimes from the tower and 
enlivening their loneliness through argu- 
ments with equals in the monkish jargon 
of their own high-sounding laryngeal 
liquidity? What malign Fate forces social 
scientists to hear from beyond all bound- 
aries of the academy 


...a voice, as bad as Conscience, [ringing] 
interminable changes 

On one everlasting Whisper day and night 

repeated—so: 

“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look 
behind the Ranges— 

Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and 
waiting for you. Go!” 


A POINTED ALLEGORY 


For one answer, go with me—getting 
perspective as we go—go with me, citi- 
zens and guests of Syracuse, to that other 
and older Syracuse, the classic city in 
Sicily. There it was, some twenty-two 
hundred years ago or, to be exact, from 
there it was that Plato, in his pure white 
ivory tower at Athens, heard the call, the 
call to collective action. Heard it and 


heeded: heeded it once across the dan- 


gerous Mediterranean; heeded it twice, 
threading his way cautiously between 
Scylla and Charybdis; heeded it thrice, to 
the wastage of time and through the 
hazards of perilous space. Why? That’s 
what his contemporaries asked. Why?— 
they asked so insistently that finally 
Plato felt forced to answer. Those who 
asked the question had themselves sug- 
gested this answer and that answer. 
“Wrong,” said Plato, “all wrong, wrong 
all!’ He went to Syracuse—and it is ob- 
viously a confession—he went to try his 
ideal of the perfect state in action, he 
said; and he went out of fear, he said. ‘‘I 
feared,” if he did not go, he said, ‘“‘to see 
myself at last altogether nothing but 
words.” 

It is indeed a not dissimilar fear that 
moves even the most prudent of intel- 
lectuals toward action. But it need not 
move them so far and so perilously as it 
moved Plato. Heeding the call to action 
in the name of such social sciences as 
then existed—and classical understand- 
ing of human nature was far from mean 
—Plato moved to the very front line of 
political endeavor, where the difficulties 
are maximized, the rewards minimized, 
and even the norms of success and failure 
are obscured by the smoke of partisan 
battle. But Plato went because he was 
desperate. 

He had seen government of the few 
fail in Athens—and that the choicest few 
of his time, friends and relatives—in the 
so-called “‘Tyranny of the Thirty.” He 
had seen government of the many fail, in 
the returned democracy that, as he ad- 
mitted, began with commendable re- 
straint but ended by putting to death the 
wisest and justest man of his time, their 
erstwhile defender and Plato’s friend and 
mentor, Socrates. There was but one 
chance left, as the classical alternatives 
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went, government by one. So this latter 
had to be tried; else all was lost. 

Dionysius the Younger had the power 
at Syracuse; Plato had the science at 
Athens. If, putting them together, suc- 
cess did not attend, then was the last 
chance gone. Well, as you know, judged 
by that test, all was lost at ancient Syra- 
cuse. Plato’s first trip was not a success. 
His second trip was a failure. His third 
trip was a fiasco, from which he was 
lucky to escape with his life out of the 
tyrant’s underground prison. Either 
Plato’s knowledge was wrong, which 
Plato could not admit; or the power was 
perverse, which he suspected; or politics 
is an unpropitious locus for the combina- 
tion of the two which the idealist is driv- 
en to exact. Leaving aside for our pur- 
poses the first two alternatives, it is the 
chronic undertow of the latter conclusion, 
namely, that politics is no proper syn- 
thesis of power and perfection, which led 
Justice Holmes to declare, as the sad con- 
viction of our text, that idealism must 
imply heroism. 

The idealist must, i.e., in the idiom of 
the hour, be able to take it. Plato was not 
able to take it, save on the rebound, as 
we shall presently see. He went to risk 
his hour of action, as he admits, “‘dizzy”’ 
because of the experience he had already 
had, perceiving, as he further delineates 
the matter, “that one and all [states] are 
badly governed...the condition of 
their laws is such as to be almost incur- 
able without some marvellous overhaul- 
ing and good luck to boot.” But he went 
with hope, an expectation so romantic, 
as we now know, as to foredoom to dis- 
aster the faith he had early formulated: 
“that the classes of mankind will have 
no cessation from evils until,” as we 
would say, either scientists become rulers 
or rulers turn scientific. Foredoomed by 
exorbitance of expectation, Plato luckily 
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escaped with his life and returned to his 
tower the more ivoried over in his ab- 
sence with the glaze of disillusion. It is 
not recorded, however, that Plato had 
gastric ulcers. If he escaped them—as 
we may hope, since he had enough to 
bear without ulcers—it was, most prob- 
ably, due to an aesthetic compensation 
which he developed for the moral frus- 
tration he suffered at Syracuse in his will 
to action. We shall avail ourselves of his 
magnificent compensation when we have 
come to a deeper need of it through see- 
ing how thin is the skein of optimism 
with which we modern sophisticates 
blandly approach our hour of action. 


A LEITMOTIV 


So much for your classical counter- 
part, Syracuse in Sicily. As we come to 
her namesake, your own Syracuse here 
in New York State and your own uni- 
versity perpetuating in learning her fair 
name, I would not come mordantly. As 
my message is not the brightest possible, 
I would grace it with a manner that, so 
far as may be, compensates for the ad- 
verse matter of my discourse. Let me 
mark the transition, therefore, by giving 
you an anecdote graced with verse and 
climaxed by a moral. 

Following the liberation of Sicily in 
the late war, I never visited Syracuse— 
and I seldom failed in passing to turn 
aside to listen there to ancestral voices 
of our culture—without going out to the 
extant cave, where Dionysius in the 
event is said to have thrust Plato, with 
other political prisoners. Far up above 
the cave, made accessible to the ear by a 
crevice in the earth, there is a listening 
post, classically unbeknownst to denizens 
of the prison, where one may still hear 
all but perfect echoes from sounds made 
below and where the ancient tyrant, as 
legend further runs, would seat himself 
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to get firsthand intelligence of his pris- 
oners in the cave, as they whispered to 
one another confidences, perhaps of con- 
spiracy. Filled with fancies and removed 
from all danger at the hands of Diony- 
sius, I put to verse, on one visit, a certain 
contrast between classical and modern 
social science (quoted here from the Sci- 
entific Monthly). 


THE EAR OF DIONYSIUS 


“All-seeing Eye”—but why the Eye, 
And not the Ear all-hearing? 
Speed the thought, it made him spry— 
Dionysius a tyrant being. 


Demanded he an Ear Immense 
For hearing avaricious. 

In stone it grew through season tense, 
“The Ear of Dionysius.” 


It caught what eye could never gain, 
Nor missed the slightest stirring; 

It picked the thoughts from Plato’s brain— 
And packed him off demurring. 


Since when the Ears wise men disprize: 
The fruits they yield are rumors. 
Philosophers prefer bright eyes; 
For eyes are moist with humors. 


IMPROVEMENTS OVER PLATO 


The Maxwell School, here at Syracuse, 
city and university, serves as a splendid 
example of the moral which emerges 
from the allegory. This school has se- 
cured itself an enviable place among its 
competitors by turning, as have they, 
from ear-minded echoes of the past to 
sharp-eyed investigation of the present, 
with clearing vision of a partially con- 
trolled future. Legend, superstition, old 
wives’ tales—these are not unrepresent- 
ed, but they are rare among our social 
scientists, and rarer here, I fancy, than 
elsewhere. When today they do creep in, 
we celebrate them, as in Thurman Ar- 
nold’s Folklore of Capitalism; we expose 
them, as in Harold Lasswell’s Psycho- 
pathology of Politics; and we utilize them 
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self-consciously, as in Merriam’s Sys- 
tematic Politics and Maclver’s Web of 
Government—utilize them as “‘myths”’ to 
facilitate the function of knowledge in 
the art of collective life. 


In America we social scientists are 
well past Plato’s supreme error: the con- 
ceit, that is, of assuming absolute truth 
to be absolutely known, and, when 
known, fully to legitimize the knowing 
ones to rule over the unknowing, by 
grace of the superior knowledge. We 
know that the conceit of absolute politi- 
cal truth is the one-a-day vitamin of 
political totalitarianism. Those who in- 
sist that there is absolute truth must be 
denied the official right to say what it is. 
Thatness is harmless; whatness is down- 
right pernicious. Either the radical ca- 
tharsis of agnosticism or the laxative of 
such humor as brands a fanatic as “the 
man who does only what God would do 
if God had all the facts.” 

That suggests the easier aspect of the 
moral which we draw from Plato’s failure 
at ancient Syracuse. There is a lingering 
redolence of Plato’s logical totalitarian- 
ism in the not unheard-of modern con- 
fidence that facts enough will settle 
every issue, however hard. Facts are 
valuable, no doubt, sometimes in the 
solution of problems but more often in 
promoting conflicts to a level where they 
can be enjoyed by gentlemen. The truth 
at which I point has, I fancy, been mas- 
tered at Maxwell, in the admission— 
covertly at least—that we cannot train 
men directly for political action and so 
the conscious avoidance of that heavier 
responsibility through a concentration 
upon administration. I do not draw this 
harder moral in deprecation of this avoid- 
ance; for I agree that we are not wise 
enough in the academy directly to train 
men for politics. 
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POLITICS OVERFLOWS THE BOUNDARIES 
OF SCIENCE 


The reason for this is threefold; but, 
before breaking this down into its ele- 
ments, let us simply say that political 
action is too multidimensional to be en- 
compassed by the linear logic of facts. 
Three illustrations of this multidimen- 
sionality will set the proper stage for a 
more detailed analysis of political sur- 
plusage. 

1. Thomas Jefferson had once, as 
president, to write a very difficult letter. 
An unsophisticated friend and faithful 
follower had waited some months after 
Jefferson’s first inauguration and, seeing 
no radical difference in the drift of affairs, 
had written his idol a letter, asking when 
would come the promised revolution. 
Jefferson replied in part as follows: 


Iam sensible how far I. . . fall short of effect- 
ing all the reformation which reason would sug- 
gest, and experience approve, were I free to do 
whatever I thought best; but when we reflect 
how difficult it is to move or inflect the great 
machine of society, how impossible to advance 
the notions of a whole people suddenly to ideal 
right, we see the wisdom of Solon’s remark that 
no more good; must be attempted than the 
nation can bear. 


2. Let us pass to diplomacy, remem- 
bering, in passing, that diplomacy is but 
politics rendered many times more diffi- 
cult than domestic politics. Lord Cromer 
once wrote from Egypt, in the midst of 
delicate negotiations for extension of the 
empire: 

Surely it is a cruel fate that drives me with 
all my strong opinions against an extension of 
territory and the assumption of fresh responsi- 
bilities and with strong anti-Jingo convictions 
which deepen every year I live, to be constantly 
making proposals which, at all events at first 
sight, have a strong Jingo flavour... . In this 
uncongenial atmosphere, I am always having 
to act and to speak in exactly the opposite way 
to what I should wish. 
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3. Of the same order but more recent 
and more baffling, let us envision for our- 
selves the full meaning behind the scenes 
which led the late American Secretary of 
State, James Byrnes, to say: 

I sometimes think our Soviet friends fear we 
would think them weak and soft if they agreed 
without a struggle on anything we wanted, 
even though they wanted it too. 


FACTS ARE NOT £NOUGH, QUANTITA- 
TIVELY OR QUALITATIVELY 


What is it that puts this type of ac- 
tion, political action, beyond the solu- 
tion of science? The reason appears (1) 
to be quantitative, (2) to be qualitative, 
and (3) to be axiological. Let us look at 
the first two at once, and the third more 
strategically. 

Quantitatively speaking, there are 
simply not enough facts to go around, or 
at least not time enough for a participant 
to become fully knowledgeable. No one 
representative can ever know enough to 
vote intelligently upon all the many is- 
sues that arise in an ordinary legislative 
assembly. Cannot men pool their knowl- 
edges and thus cure their ignorances? To 
an extent. Every member of Congress, 
for instance, is likely, given time, to be- 
come something of an expert along the 
specialized lines of his committee assign- 
ment. Other members, ignorant of that 
field, can borrow the knowledge that he 
has of it, at least to the point of imitating 
his vote upon measures that come from 
the friend’s committee. And vice versa. 
It is a standard reliance: not only to vote 
with your friends but, in a pinch, to vote 
the other way from the way your ene- 
mies vote. There is a rough-and-ready 
wisdom in this imitation of both logical 
and moral virtue. Even if this completely 
cured ignorance of facts, however, such 
ignorance did not in the first place con- 
stitute the crucial difficulty. Sheer quan- 
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tity apart, there is also a qualitative 
difficulty. 

Politics is not primarily a quandary 
over facts at all. It is conflict over (1) 
what the facts mean, or, that agreed, as 
seldom it fully is, it is controversy over 
(2) what policy right interpretation of 
agreed facts indicates. This changes the 
venue on science and puts political ac- 
tion essentially beyond the realm of sci- 
entific knowledge altogether. Facts are 
still valuable, but we must redefine that 
value. I have myself often observed how 
much better it is for legislative action to 
settle facts as far as possible so as not to 
have at the same time to be arguing 
about (1) what the facts are, (2) what 
they mean, and (3) what wisdom of pol- 
icy is indicated. That dubious trinity is 
simply too much all at once for a gentle- 
man to be arguing about. But I am not 
under the illusion, or ever was, that 
agreement upon facts can adjourn politi- 
cal debate. It provokes debate but also 
promotes it to a higher level. 


among men but discrepancy between 
ideals. Or, putting the two together, we 
may say that, so long as good men differ 
about goodness, just men disagree over 
justice, and honest men are at odds be- 
cause of honesty, so long we have an en- 
terprise well beyond any solution by 
facts or by the method that yields facts— 
analysis. There are no rules of this game, 
or, if there be, there are no rules to tell 
which rule to apply when the rules them- 
selves are in conflict. There is no pre- 
scribed value to resolve the conflict be- 
tween values. The technique of begetting 
agreements, more this than the quality 
of the agreements begot, is the final and 
crucial requirement of free societies. Syn- 
thesis requires and awaits persons of pe- 
culiarly creative talents. I will again call 
them ‘“‘gentlemen” and then allay your 
dissent, as best I may, for what you may 
feel the abuse of a noble term. 

Not facts, then, but what one does 
with his facts—this determines the most 
important political classifications. If one 
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builds upon his facts, he’s a liberal. If he 
runs amuck with his facts, he’s a radical. 
If he backs off from his facts, he’s a re- 
actionary. But he may neither run from, 
nor build upon, nor run amuck with: he 
may only sit upon his facts. He who 
camps upon his favorite fact is a con- 
servative. Upon the liberal a further 
word presently; but now a poetic line or 
two upon the conservative. 

Under this very title, indeed, a gallant 
California woman of yesteryear—Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman—tells of meeting a 
beautiful butterfly just released from the 
chrysalis, with all the world before him to 
test his wings, bemoaning his fate. As- 
tonished at his impercipience and grief, 
she asked, ‘‘ What can the matter be?” I 
quote two of her rollicksome stanzas 
giving his earth-borne answer: 


If you will now note critically my sly 
use of the terms above, “better” and 
“higher,” you will begin to discern the 
drift of my argument, heading for a goal 
which puts political action wholly be- 
yond subsumption under, but not quite 
beyond aid from, the social sciences. 
Truth to tell, politics is a moral enter- 
prise, not a scientific one—a moral enter- 
prise, always improved and, in a pinch, 
saved from disaster by becoming an 
aesthetic one. 


THE AXIOLOGICAL PROBLEM BROACHED 


But let us approach our axiological 
goal more slowly. We must come at our 
third difficulty and the glory of its solu- 
tion by seeing both the kind of problem 
involved and the kind of men required 
by it. The problem is not only conflict 
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Cried he, ‘“My legs are thin and few 
Where once I had a swarm! 

Soft fuzzy fur—a joy to view— 
Once kept my body warm, 

Before these flapping wing-things grew, 
To hamper and deform!” 

“T do not want to fly,” said he, 

“T only want to squirm!” 


And he dropped his wings dejectedly, 
But still his voice was firm: 
“T do not want to be a fly! 
I want to be a worm!” 


Perhaps her closing stanza is as good a 
comment as one can find upon the 
pathos of such a moral lag, in a world 
ever outstretching: 

O yesterday of unknown lack! 
Today of unknown bliss! 
I left my fool in red and black, 
The last I saw was this,— 

The creature madly climbing back 
Into his chrysalis. 


A man may, however, be a conserva- 
tive and still a gentleman, depending 
upon how he “‘sits.”’ It takes a good deal 
of noblesse oblige, however, in a rapidly 
moving world to keep the conservative 
sitter a democratic gentleman. It is even 
harder for the radical to be a gentleman, 
though not impossible even in his case. 
The gentleman is ordinarily a liberal, 
who, beginning with a preference for 
amity in which all share, passes reluc- 
tantly through compromise into coercion 
only as a last resort. 

The liberal well knows, without bene- 
fit of Hayek, that, as the laissez faire of 
our pioneer fathers slowly passes in defer- 
ence to an ever more populated and so 
ever more pressurized world, there arises 
the need to internalize and thus, if not 
otherwise, to save the very principle of 
laissez faire. External license lost, not all 
of freedom is lost. The automobile own- 
er, who can no longer drive 100 miles an 
hour or legally even 51, may still own a 
car with pride, operate it with caution, 
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and get there with self-respect—and not 
a single victim dead or dying by the 
roadside. 

With this knowledge there should per- 
sist a faith, not holding its own, I fear, 
against the lag of a too bellicose pioneer- 
ing, a faith that cultural freedom can be 
significantly preserved while cautiously 
yielding ground to social control. States 
rights gone, for instance, statehood may 
still inform patriotic song and story. 
Hegel has, indeed, said that the Owl of 
Minerva never does take flight until the 
shades of night are already falling. The 
states will certainly be sovereigns of our 
sentiments long after their sovereignty 
of power may have become minimal. 
Governmental control increased, busi- 
ness men may still administer common 
means of utility with pride; and if with 
pride, then still with efficiency. Private 
ownership may yield in spots, without 
privacy itself being thereby doomed to 
pass: freedom of thought sustained; free- 
dom of speech maintained; freedom of 
action narrowed without being fatally 
impaired. There is possible—to the eyes 
of such a faith, I mean—an intensive cul- 
tivation of liberty as of land, with pro- 
duction possibly thereby increased. I do 
not predict; I would only prepare citi- 
zens for what is objectively probable. 

Not to believe freedom still possible 
under growing control is to make dim the 
future of liberalism. The liberal man is 
one who makes his freedom out of what 
necessity leaves him. For one to feel that 
he himself is free, even after much may 
befall his outer fortunes, is, up to some 
far point, though not without limit, to 
preserve one’s freedom. The ceiling is 
kept high if faith in freedom can be made 
as strong in those who govern as in those 
who are governed. Freedom in the end 
lies in exploitation of the possible, not in 
lamentation over the impossible. Mag- 
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nanimity, and only it, can yield to neces- 
sary control without succumbing to the 
attrition of cynicism. Liberal institutions 
exist, will they but understand their 
mission, to maintain man’s pride in his 
inner resources whatever may befall his 
outer defenses. Only the liberal has prop- 
er allies against inevitability: he has so 
much to live with that he can accommo- 
date himself to a shrinking domain to 
live for. This is the historic lesson be- 
queathed by ancient stoicism to our mod- 
ern epicureanism of plenty; the only les- 
son, but an adequate lesson, to prevent 
our losing the nerve of joy in our fluctu- 
ating abundance. 


FROM LIBERALISM TO VOCATIONALISM 


So much for the traditional idea of 
this Maxwell school of citizenship, ani- 
mated as it is by a philosophy of citizen- 
ship so precious that it can hold its shape 
even while losing its weight. Let it turn 
out no citizens so povertystricken in 
imagination as to succumb to discour- 
agement over the ordinary upheavals of 
our two-party system or over the loss of 
any external thing, if the loss does not im- 
pair integrity and circumscribe the right 
to enjoy freely the much that remains to 
us Americans. I only hope that we do not 
as a nation have to learn the hard way of 
the rest of the world the simple moral 
that Eddie Rickenbacker brought back 
from the days of desperation on the raft. 
“Let the moment come,” he reminisced, 
“when nothing is left but life, and you 
will find that you do not hesitate over 
the fate of material possessions, however 
deeply they may have been cherished.”’ 
Let us set ourselves to be and then, 
through liberal institutions like this 
school, to produce, resolute citizens who 
do not cry disaster to every normal tight- 
ening of control which civilization re- 
quires. Crying over milk necessarily 
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spilt in the compromise process of demo- 
cratic politics should be left as pastime 
for the weak-hearted. Liberal ambition 
must be made of sterner stuff, feeding on 
tougher-fibered joy. But the liberals are 
not the only kind of men valuable for 
society. They also serve who only sit, be 
they not too unbudging. 


RISKS LESSENED BY PROPER MEN 


What social science has the curriculum 
for creating these creative men? We all 
hope for them, we pray for them, we risk 
our all upon their continuing appearance 
to meet recurring crises. But there is no 
set of facts solvent enough to produce 
such a man. In general, only the arbitral- 
minded can become arbitrators; only the 
composed can further the process of so- 
cial composition; only the integrated be- 
get integration; only the generous be- 
come agents of magnanimity. The risks 
involved in political action are final, and 
science issues no insurance to cover them. 
The risks are reduced to manageable pro- 
portion only by a mind that faces con- 
flict of principles creatively, with a man- 
ner that meantime substitutes for the 
lacking principle and a technique which 
weaves out of strands, broken upon one 
another, a new cord of unity. The pre- 
sumption about value which scientific 
knowledge sometimes engenders, wheth- 
er of overlooking gentility or of under- 
cutting it, is inimical to the creation of 
such men. Any intellectual or social snob- 
bishness, which the Higher Learning it- 
self may create, is enemy to political ef- 
fectiveness. 

But I do not cite these hazards pes- 
simistically. To the contrary, I believe 
the resources we have, not forgetting 
centers of learning like this, can help to 
improve political action and, with its im- 
provement, to prosper all things else in 
geometrical ratio. Our resources of mor- 
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ale are not restricted, however, to any 
science or to all the sciences. They in- 
clude the humanities—indeed, they em- 
phatically include the humanities. They 
include pedagogy as well as, even more 
than, curriculum. I would bet, for this 
larger risk, on poetry, self-taught, more 
than on the dismal science dismally 
taught. 

It was here at Maxwell, indeed, twen- 
ty years ago, that I learned, from a poet, 
a phrase and a fact that have stuck by 
me through the years. It was this: ‘‘ Edu- 
cation is the creation of finer human 
hungers.” There is no science that will 
solve the risk of such creation. There is, 
however, an art of life which cushions the 
risk and compensates for the wounds sus- 
tained in its behalf. To ‘‘master the trick 
of arresting the immediate,” in what- 
ever subject studied, even in the most 
rigorous science, is already to become 
heir to a secret of immeasurable advan- 
tage, even though of an increment largely 
unearned. As I have said earlier, against 
the narrow educational heresy of Chan- 
cellor Hutchins and his acolytes, sciences 
properly taught can become “the human- 
ities of the modern age.’”’ To become so, 
however, sciences, like all else, must be 
taught by men with imagination. To see 
that Truth implies Beauty and that both, 
alone and together, involve Goodness, 
this is to be already on the highroad to an 
ideality which is the source of our prob- 
lem as well as of our inspiration to solve 
the problem. God save us from totali- 
tarianism, no less the logical than the 
political sort. Science is an adventure of 
imagination, no less so and no more so 
than is poetry. Life itself, as Holmes 
sagely observes, “‘is painting a picture, 
not doing a sum.” 

Politics, which is the supreme adven- 
ture, requires adventurous men to reduce 
its otherwise intolerable risks. If these 
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men be full of knowledge, so much the 
better, provided only that their knowl- 
edge does not circumscribe judgment, 
that their sophistication does not cir- 
cumvent magnanimity, that their pride 
does not short-circuit sportsmanship. 

In the making of this type of man, tra- 
dition plays a role hardly less than learn- 
ing. The national tradition, the family 
tradition, the tradition of sports—all 
these suggest sources from which to draw 
succor for democratic citizenship. Given 
the best of luck in recruiting, school tra- 
dition is itself as important as the college 
curriculum. Generations were required 
in the Old World and of old time to pro- 
duce aristocratic gentlemen. One genera- 
tion is sufficient, in our quickened tempo, 
to produce a new-world gentleman. We 
sometimes take a little longer, as with 
Washington and Franklin Roosevelt. 
But one generation was enough for a Jef- 
ferson, and it hardly required one whole 
generation to produce the gentility of 
Lincoln. With proper care in selecting, 
any school with the right tradition can 
turn out in one school-generation what I 
mean by a “gentleman.” For in genus, 
the gentleman is but the man who is in- 
tegrated and has forgotten it. In species, 
the ‘‘democratic” gentleman is the citi- 
zen so integrated as to take intergroup 
tolerance for granted and love of cultural 
variety as foregone. He moves with easy 
ways among the multiforms of modern 
life, finding his own peace in the calm at 
the heart of the storm. 

You will, I hope, perceive that I think 
I am describing Maxwell men whom 
over two decades I have known. Only if I 
overdescribe, are you to take my “de- 
scription” as the prescription of a norm 
for future emulation. 

Let me now give you an example, in 
reverse, of what I take to be the sine qua 
non of democratic citizenship. I was talk- 
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ing one day to a high-tensional idealist. 
(It might have been Plato but it was not.) 
He gave me a recipe for universal happi- 
ness, with a detailed blueprint to make it 
practical. He had dotted the 7’s and had 
crossed the #’s of a plan to make every 
man of all mankind happy, beginning 
right here at home. Thinking of a princi- 
ple which I rate most important for poli- 
tics—what out of deference to the Com- 
munists let us call simply the “ Axiologi- 
cal Law of the Differential Preferability 
of the Nonexistent” (hereafter and al- 
phabetically for short, ALDPONE)—I 
asked innocently, 

“What if mankind does not like it?” 

“Beg pardon,” he said, politely and in- 
creduously; “I do not understand.” 

I explained simply that I was wonder- 
ing what he’d do if men did not take to 
his plan, the happiness he had in store for 
them. 

He, in turn, patiently explained to me 
once more the details of the plan, defin- 
ing happiness and delivering it wrapped 
in cellophane at the door of Everyman. 

I pressed him, upon my previous 
quandary. 

“Contrary-to-fact and academic,” he 
shrugged. “Of course, men would like 
happiness!” 

But I pressed him again, reminding 
him of Milton’s description of the Opera- 
tion ALDPONE, even in Heaven. ‘What 
would you do,” I persisted, “if men on 
earth took your brand of happiness as 
Lucifer and his cohorts—I think he won 
a third of the angels to his side!—took 
God’s brand of happiness?” Well, to 
make a three-hour colloquy as short as 
two minutes, I got from my unintegrated 
idealist what you must expect to get 
from those who “cannot take it.” I got at 
last this honest if angry reply: “If men 
are fools enough not to like happiness, 
then, by God, they’ve got to like it!” 


The point of the story, please recall, is 
that this idealist was not educated at 
Maxwell school. No, democratic gentle- 
men will not try to settle with a definition 
what can be composed only through 
compromise. They know, as Mr. Nie- 
buhr has said, that our best is only 
“proximate solutions for insoluble prob- 
lems.” 


TOWARD A RESOLUTION OF THE 
AXIOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


This axiological law is both nemesis 
and genesis of idealism. The unintegrated 
cannot take it from others because it 
would unbalance the impetuosity of their 
own tensions. How hard it is to take, you 
will see when I remind you that it re- 
verses Aristotle’s ancient axiological dog- 
ma, which even the neo-Thomists can 
take, the principle which the Stagirite 
states as follows: ‘Where there are ends 
apart from the action, it is the nature of 
the product to be better than the proc- 
ess.”’ Our prescription, ALDPONE, in- 
volves the final discipline of the human 
spirit, because it guarantees not only 
that nothing we can plan and deliver 
will permanently satisfy men but that 
whatever is done will prove, indeed, 
finally unacceptable, for the simple rea- 
son that it has been done. The Axiological 
Law of the Differential Preferability of 
the Nonexistent shifts final value from 
Being to Becoming, from Eternal Ends 
to endlessly unfolding means; and it com- 
mits us at the christening of our fairest 
godchildren not only to see them de- 
voured but, in the plenitude of our nat- 
ural piety, to bless the devourer. Like 
Chronos of old, aspiration must always 
be eating its namesakes. 


Each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


This is the reason that it is so much 
more a test of manhood to be a demo- 
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cratic gentleman than merely to be a 
gentleman, or even to be a gentleman 
and scholar. Come the Revolution, in 
which the tender-minded plan to settle 
down and take their well-won ease, the 
democratic gentleman is already pre- 
pared to see the Revolution betrayed; for 
he knows already that the only revolu- 
tion which does not produce the seeds of 
its own betrayal is the gradual instlitu- 
tionalization of the very principle of revolu- 
tion through the endless self-correction of 
an evolving consensus. 


THE MATTER IN SUMMARY 


If there should be those here who pre- 
fer simple sense to high-sounding jargon, 
let me quietly remark by way of sum- 
mary that, since “distant pastures are 
greener,” all pastures get grazed in the 
event; for that near to one is remote from 
another, and presently what was near is 
remote enough to be once again attrac- 
tive to the one. Democracy is but the ma- 
chinery of swinging intelligently and 
peacefully from prospects near to pros- 
pects far, from pastures green to green 
pastures; and the education of liberals 
strong enough to stomach democracy at 
the declivity of life has as its end-prod- 
uct a head that does not grow dizzy over 
distance and a heart stout enough to 
stand the heights. If we overweight the 
swing and break the rope, then we must 
dawdle in the doldrums until the rope is 
spliced; for this is the most final truth 
that mankind has learned: there is no al- 
ternative to the swinging. “Up in the air 
we go flying again—up in the air and 
down.” 


FROM POLITICS TO ADMINISTRATION 


If I have made my point by concen- 
trating upon political activity, it is not 
merely because I know more of politics 
than of administration but also because I 
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suspect that what makes administrators 
successful is as much their political wis- 
dom as their technical knowledge. How 
could it be otherwise when politics con- 
stitutes the limits, sets the goals, provides 
the sinews, and appraises the results of 
all administrative processes? It is, I 
think, because you know this, admit this, 
abide this, that Maxwell has been so suc- 
cessful as a training place for American 
administrators. You have, out of defer- 
ence to your democratic Zeitgeist, been 
turning out gentlemen resilient enough 
to stand the gaff of American democracy 
and to keep oiled the machinery of its 
swingings. The felicity of this occasion is 
its augury for more of this very same. 


THE PROMISE OF MAXWELL 


Your Dean is dead! Long Live the 
Dean! William Mosher was a gentleman 
of the order I have sought to describe. 
His memory is redolent here, and his im- 
mortality is of the better functioning 
here and everywhere of the machinery 
of this American system which he served 
and loved. Paul Appleby is such a man, 
properly oriented to the future. Into his 
making has gone more of the elements of 
what I have called “gentility” than we 
have the right to expect. No mere tech- 
nian, no dry-as-dust scholar, no servitor 
of respectability, he is, nevertheless, re- 
spectable, scholarly, and technically com- 
petent over a wide range of our modern 
needs. I like it, naturally, that Appleby 
has been close to politics. He has, indeed, 
written one of the modern books most 
clairvoyant of the pathos and most sym- 
pathetic with the pressures of political 
action, Big Democracy. If I did not 
think thus highly of him, I should not 
be here tonight from across the continent 
[U.C.L.A.], to enjoy the honors of his in- 
stallation. 

Appleby is as lucky in Maxwell as 
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Maxwell is in Appleby. If here tonight 
the right moment meets its man, from 
here tomorrow the right man will multi- 
ply the rewards of that fine combination 
with which America has often spelled out 
the democratic tradition in higher educa- 
tion: a donor with both wealth and vi- 
sion, a faculty with both learning and 
patriotism, and a succession of junior 
colleagues who learn here, and inplement 
yonder in action, the final glory of demo- 
cratic citizenship: 

To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honor while you strike him down 

The foe that comes with fearless eyes. 

To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 

And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth. 


THE AESTHETIC ELEMENT IN KNOWLEDGE 


It is this common celebration of the 
intrinsic where meet, I fancy, the Syra- 
cuse of American citizenship and Greek 


citizenship from Syracuse in the Old 
World. Plato’s final disgust at Dionysius 
arose not from the imprisonment of him- 
self but from the fact that the upstart 
tyrant dared to write a book on a subject 
of which he was densely ignorant, a sub- 
ject on which Plato was an authority, 
but a subject so intimate in its nature 
that Plato declared he never had tried 
and never would try to commit his in- 
sight to print. The absolute Good is not 
for deeds but for words, and, at that, 
words exchanged only in the intimacy of 
the closest friendship. 

No man of honor can ever stomach 
those who would equate the intrinsic ele- 
gance, of whatever it may be, with the ex- 
ternalia of action. It is this insight 
which our text from Holmes inshrines: 
“T say to you in all sadness of conviction 


that to think great thoughts you must 
be heroes as well as idealists.”” The final 
problem of the sensitive man, in any and 
every kind of society, is what to do with 
the surplusage of his ideality over and 
above all possibility of its fulfilment in 
action. It requires heroism—and the 
greater the idealism, the more heroism 
required—to abstain from taking the 
citadel of elegance by force. The Abso- 
lute Good, whether of Plato’s Republic 
or of our Bill of Rights, is private in na- 
ture, not public. It exists not so much for 
action as for contemplation. Beyond all 
the problems that bear solving and all 
predicaments that bear resolving, there 
will remain heroic need to absolve one- 
self from guilt over the little that he has 
either solved or resolved. 

What in the final pinch saved Plato’s 
disillusion from turning into guilty cyni- 
cism was the fact that Plato, too, was a 
gentleman. I do not refer to his puta- 
tive noble birth or to his probable wealth. 
Plato had resources within, and that’s 
what all that I have said boils down to. 
The genus gentleman yields a man who 
when he calls upon himself finds some- 
body at home. Inner reward enough is 
found to justify life, whatever external 
ill may befall. This is the aesthetic ele- 
ment in ethics referred to, redeemingly 
present in the dtyest modern science and 
equally the contemplative core of Pla- 
tonic love. This it is which led Plato im- 
mortally to say that whether his Repub- 
lic ever existed on earth was subsidiary 
to the fact that it already subsisted in es- 
sence, to be the rich reward of any quiet 
eye. Thus is laid up on high the pagean- 
try of perfection which a sensitive citizen 
may behold and, beholding, may, as 
Plato says, “‘order his life accordingly.” 

Over the door of every training center 
for public life, from Plato’s Academy in 
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old Athens down to this Maxwell School 
at Syracuse, it is appropriate to bethink 
this maxim enshrined in light: “‘ Nothing 
is ever finally justifiable save what is self- 
justifying.” As for the citizenship of 
which we dream, with Dryden— 

Happy the man, and happy he alone 


He who can call today his own— 
He who, secure within, can say: 


“Tomorrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to- 

day. 

Come fair or foul, or rain or shine, 

The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate are 
mine. 

Not heaven itself over the past hath power, 

And what has been has been, and I have had 
my hour.” 


MAXWELL SCHOOL 
SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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FROM PROVINCIALISM TO THE GREAT COMMUNITY: THE 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF JOSIAH ROYCE 


STUART GERRY BROWN 


The philosophers differ sadly amongst themselves. They do not at present form a literal human 
community of mutual enlightenment and of growth in knowledge, to any such extent as do the 
workers in the field of any one of the natural sciences. The philosophers are thus far individuals 
rather than consciously members one of another. The charity of mutual interpretation is ill de- 
veloped amongst them. They frequently speak with tongues and do not edify. And they are 
especially disposed to contend regarding their spiritual gifts. We cannot expect them, then, at 
present to agree regarding any one philosophical opinion.* 


.. . For every estrangement that appears in the order of time, there somewhere is to be found, 
and will be found, the reconciling spiritual event; that for every wrong there will somewhere ap- 
pear the corresponding remedy; and that for every tragedy and distraction of individual existence 
the universal community will find the way—how and when we know not—to provide the corre- 
sponding unity, the appropriate triumph. We are saved through and in the community. There 
is the victory which overcomes the world. There is the interpretation which reconciles. There is the 


doctrine which we teach.? 


I 


HEN Rousseau predicted in the 
\ x / eighteenth century that, unless 
radical reforms were quickly 


instituted, the Western world would find 
itself in the future more and more torn 
between the poles of a dualism of man 
and society, orthodox philosophers of the 
schools either scoffed or refused to heed 
his warning. It was, after all, the age of 
Adam Smith, and the full flower of in- 
dividualism was only just beginning to 
grow. In those pre-Marxian days even 
the newly conceived “economic man” 
was thought of as an individual compet- 
ing freely with other individuals to pro- 
duce ever more goods and widening bene- 
fits to the lasting betterment of all man- 
kind. The true dualism, it was thought, 
was the dualism of man and nature, and 
rational philosophy and economic free- 
dom were promising weapons for the 
final victory in that ageless battle. Even 

1 Josiah Royce, The Problem of Christianity (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1913), I, 254. 

2 Ibid., pp. 389-90. 


in the great days of liberal philosophy in 
Britain’s Victorian age, attention to the 
growing problem of man as a collective 
being was given most frequently by radi- 
cals and reformers who could easily be dis- 
counted as failures in the individualist 
struggle. The voices of Carlyle and Rus- 
kin were by no means the typical voices 
of their time. As late as the 1920’s such 
critics of literature and society as Irving 
Babbitt were roundly denouncing Rous- 
seau and all his followers as enemies of 
the human spirit who, by insisting upon 
a false dualism in which the individual 
found himself at war with society, were 
obscuring the true dualism of the two 
natures of man. Only persuade men to 
bring about peace in their own hearts, to 
learn to control the dark impulses of the 
lower nature by the “higher will,” and 
society would be composed of free indi- 
viduals harmoniously competing to im- 
prove the human enterprise. But Bab- 
bitt’s, by this time, was a lonely voice. 
When the reversal in thought came, it 
came suddenly and was nearly complete. 
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After the first World War most European 
thinkers were already committed to some 
form of collectivism, and the successes of 
Marxian communism influenced vast 
numbers of people even when they did 
not entirely convert them. The United 
States remained, as it remains now, al- 
most the last outpost of individualist 
philosophy. 

Anyone who is concerned with the so- 
cial condition of man in the middle of the 
twentieth century will do well to recall 
the specific reasons not only for the de- 
velopment of collectivist thought in 
Europe but for the survival of individual- 
ism in America. In the nearly two hun- 
dred years since Rousseau first made his 
dark forecast, the Old World has been al- 
most constantly torn by a kind of civil 
warfare, destructive not only of individ- 
ual morale and spiritual self-assurance 
but of the material means to an individ- 
ualist economic life. And, paradoxically 
enough, the long series of wars in Europe 
has been accompanied by vast growth in 
population. While in earlier ages the land 
could provide at least a subsistence level 
of life for the masses of Europe, in our 
time, despite the enormous achievements 
of the Industrial Revolution, land and 
industry together can neither feed nor 
clothe nor house the people on a self- 
sufficient basis. Dwindling resources 
must be conserved, and their use and dis- 
tribution must be planned in the inter- 
ests of all the people. It is for this reason 
that European thinkers are constantly 
reminding us in America that the issue in 
Europe is not socialism or communism 
versus democratic capitalism but rather 
democratic versus undemocratic social- 
ism. Planning there will be; nationaliza- 
tion there will be; the problem is whgther 
planning and nationalization will be leg- 
islated and administered by representa- 
tives of the people through the demo- 
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cratic processes or by the quicker or 
more dramatic devices of absolutism. 

Meanwhile, on this side of the ocean 
during the same two hundred years, re- 
sources of all kinds have been so abund- 
ant that they could, until recently, be 
wasted without seriously affecting the 
popular standard of living. During most 
of the period it was, indeed, true that the 
basic struggle was man against nature, 
and the courage, skill, and physical 
strength of individual men were un- 
doubtedly necessary to win the struggle. 
American individualism had its roots in 
practice rather than in theory. When 
Emerson cried his gospel of self-reliance 
in the age following the American Revo- 
lution, he was, to a great extent, only 
translating into terms of oratory and lit- 
erature the language of plain people who 
were in fact living the self-reliant life— 
actually living that life, this is to say, on 
one level of Emerson’s meaning. It is 
doubtful, I suppose, whether his tran- 
scendental idealism had any more mean- 
ing for the audiences of his lectures than 
it does for Americans of the present day. 
But in social and economic life, whatever 
may have been happening to the spirit, 
the Americans were individualists, and 
the fruits of their individualism were 
plain for any man to see-fruits so rich 
and tasty that it would be many decades 
before attacks on individualism from any 
source and couched in any language 
would find sympathetic ears in this 
country. 

But with the first World War many 
Americans discovered that the United 
States is neither isolated nor immune 
from the currents of thought and action 
which run through the rest of the world, 
whatever may be the wishes of her peo- 
ple. The lesson of the great depression 
and the second World War has by now 
communicated itself to most of us, and it 
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is difficult any longer to find an alert 
American who still relies upon the old 
slogans and practices of ‘‘rugged individ- 
ualism.” We have now had our New 
Deal and, though the Republican oppo- 
sition has cried socialism and commu- 
nism, that cry is dying, and all parties 
are more and more committed to such 
collectivist ideals as social insurance and 
social security. Even planning of a lim- 
ited sort, government control of such 
things as wages and prices, and the allo- 
cation of materials are generally admit- 
ted to be sometimes necessary. Individ- 
ualism, in short, is rapidly disappearing 
from American popular philosophy, and 
it is time to consider whether we shall not 
shortly lose it entirely, with not only its 
evident faults but its great virtues gone 
from our life. It is a good moment for 
stock-taking, since we may yet be grant- 
ed a little time before we are overtaken 
by a collectivist revolution which, should 
it come upon us unawares, would not al- 
low us to control it. In such an event, not 
having seen soon enough or clearly 
enough which freedoms must be retained 
to the individual and depend upon indi- 
vidualism and which freedoms may be 
safely intrusted to the collective whole, 
we may be in sore danger of losing them 
all. Whatever we may think of Rous- 
seau’s reasons and solutions, we must 
now grapple with the dualism he out- 
lined. Philosophers from the beginning 
of thought have always recognized the 
centrality of the problem of the One and 
the Many. That problem now certainly 
finds its most prominent expression in 
the dualism of man and society. Our free- 
dom as persons and our democratic meth- 
ods of social behavior depend upon our 
ability to bring about a practical inte- 
gration of the two terms of this dualism. 
If freedom and democracy are indeed 
worth preserving, we shall do well to seek 


wisdom for the solution of our common 
public probelm wherever we can find it, 
and American thinkers who anticipated 
the present dilemma may turn out to be 
among our most valuable friends and 
aiders. Among such thinkers the long 
neglected social philosophy of Josiah 
Royce earns him a pre-eminent place. 


II 


Royce is generally known among stu- 
dents of philosophy and to a limited ex- 
tent among the general public as a some- 
what scholastic idealist whose preoccu- 
pation with a doctrine of the Absolute 
was neither indigenous to American 
thought nor widely appreciated by any 
but students of the technical aspects of 
metaphysics. My concern in these pages 
is by no means to revive a futile contro- 
versy in epistemology or to recommend 
any Absolutist doctrine, but I am per- 
suaded that Royce’s social philosophy, 
which has been almost wholly ignored 
save for his volume on loyalty, contains 
a core of wisdom which is capable at once 
of standing independent of his meta- 
physical preconceptions and of serving as 
a rich source of insight to the student of 
society and morals at the present day. 

In certain respects Royce was an in- 
heritor of Emerson and carried on, in an 
age when idealism had become unpopu- 
lar, a campaign for the Over-Soul and the 
Absolute against the pragmatists; he was 
a skilful and resourceful adversary but 
was overwhelmed by the numbers of the 
opposition and the popular thought of 
the day. In retrospect one may agree that 
James, Dewey, and the others were not 
only more right than wrong in the tech- 
nical controversy but closer to the real- 
ities of American life; yet at the same 
time a careful study of such books as 
Royce’s Philosophy of Loyalty; Race 
Questions, Provincialism, and Other Amer- 
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ican Problems; The Problem of Christian- 
ity; War and Insurance; and The Hope 
of the Great Community leads to the con- 
clusion that below the surface of con- 
troversy and polemics there ran in 
Royce’s mind a current of thought mov- 
ing more directly toward the future and 
the realities of our time than could be 
found among his opponents. For it was 
precisely the dualism of man and society 
with which Royce was primarily con- 
cerned when he turned his mind to social 
considerations. The solution which he 
proposed was based at once upon the 
American tradition of individualism and 
idealistic yearning and the collective ne- 
cessity which he found pressing upon him 
from the Old World and present likewise 
in the emerging pattern of American life. 
His later and last years were devoted al- 
most entirely to a study of the com- 
munity, in the hope that he could pro- 
vide some direction, for a people who 
were to be organized willy-nilly into ever 
more and larger organizations, that their 
organizations might be more than organ- 
izations; and that their virtues and ideals 
as individuals might be preserved in the 
new forms. So great was his passion for 
this service that at the end he offered to 
unattending ears a plan of world organ- 
ization based upon universal insurance, 
the practicality of which need not fear 
the criticism of our contemporary advo- 
cates of world federalism or federal un- 
ion. 


lll 


A survey of Royce’s social thought 
properly begins, as he began, with a con- 
sideration of provincialism. If our con- 
cern is with the virtues and integrity of 
the individual man striving as best he 
may toward the realization of his per- 
sonal ideals, it is necessary to begin with 
man in his immediate social context— 
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family, neighborhood, village, province. 
The meaning of provincialism for Amer- 
icans is well expressed in the common 
question ‘“‘Where are you from?”—im- 
plying as it does that the answer to the 
question will somehow identify the char- 
acteristics to be expected from the in- 
dividual asked. As Royce says: 


For me, then, a province shall mean any one 
part of a national domain, which is, geographi- 
cally and socially, sufficiently unified to have a 
true consciousness of its own unity, to feel a 
pride in its own ideals and customs, and to 
possess a sense of its distinction from other 
parts of the country. And by the term “pro- 
vincialism” I shall mean, first, the tendency 
of such a province to possess its own customs 
and ideals; secondly, the totality of these 
customs and ideals themselves; and thirdly, 
the love and pride which leads the inhabitants 
of a province to cherish as their own these 
traditions, beliefs, and aspirations.3 


With this definition at the base of his 
argument Royce offers a thesis which he 
puts succinctly in the following words: 


My thesis is that, in the present state of the 
world’s civilization, and of the life of our own 
country, the time has come to emphasize, with 
new meaning and intensity, the positive value, 
the absolute necessity for our welfare, of a 
wholesome provincialism, as a saving power to 
which the world in the near future will need 
more and more to appeal.‘ 


and in these: 


The present state of civilization, both in the 
world at large, and with us, in America, is 
such as to define a new social mission which the 
province alone, but not the nation, is able to 
fulfill. False sectionalism, which disunites, will 
indeed always remain as great an evil as ever 
it was. But the modern world has reached a 
point where it needs, more than ever before, 
the vigorous development of a highly organ- 
ized provincial life.s 

3 Race Questions, Provincialism, and Other 
American Problems (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1908), p. 61. 

4 Ibid., p. 62. 


5 Ibid., p. 64. 
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At first glance it may seem that we have 
here an anticipation not of a broad and 
unifying social philosophy but of a kind 
of regionalism which was popular among 
literary men in the 1920’s and 1930’s and 
which found its formulating reasons not 
so much in the hope of a better and more 
integrated future collective society as in 
nostalgia for the fragmented past. But 
the similarity is wholly superficial. 
Royce’s concern is to find a practical 
medium in which individualism can 
function, in which the individual person 
can be a person, and be recognized as one, 
at a time when the tendency of social 
movement toward ever larger collective 
action and behavior is so much against 
the continuing recognition of men as per- 
sons. He begins with the province, as he 
calls it, because there if anywhere a man 
is known as a man and because in healthy 
provincialism, healthy as distinguished 
from diseased, healthy nationalism may 
find its roots. 

As our country grows in social organization, 
there will be, in absolute measure, more and not 
less provincialism amongst our people. To be 
sure, as I hope, there will also be, in absolute 
measure, more and not less patriotism, closer 
and not looser national ties, less and not more 
mutual sectional misunderstanding. But the two 
tendencies, the tendency toward national unity 
and that toward local independence of spirit, 
must henceforth grow together. They cannot 
prosper apart. The national unity must not kill 
out, nor yet hinder, the provincial self-con- 
sciousness. The loyalty to the Republic must 
not lessen the love and the local pride of the 
individual community. The man of the future 
must love his province more than he does to- 
day.® 


Royce’s “higher provincialism” thus 
leads toward national collectivism and, 
as we shall see, international integration, 
but he emphasizes the province, in the 
first instance, rather than the world 


6 Ibid., p. 66. 
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come wholly quantitative and will lack 


state toward which, in the end, he would 
guide us, because of his concern for the 
individual and the ideals of individual- 
ism. 

In his analysis of the values inherent 
in a wise provincialism Royce distin. 
guishes three parallel social facts of the 
present day, the undesirable, or even 
evil, implications of which he believes 
can be avoided by a renewal of provin- 
cial life. The first of these tendencies he 
finds in one of America’s most carefully 
cherished freedoms—the freedom of s0- 
cial mobility. Just at present, when many 
peoples of the world, under the dictates 
of absolute authority, are forbidden to 
move from place to place, to change oc. 
cupation or even local residence without 
reasons satisfactory to the state and 
without numerous papers and docu- 
ments, Americans are particularly solici- 
tous of their own freedom to move where 
they please, limited only by their eco- 
nomic means. But there is, as we have 
seen constantly in the last generation, a 
cultural disadvantage in social mobility, 
a cultural disadvantage which some- 
times develops into a downright social 
evil. When men become physically home- 
less, they often become also spiritually 
homeless. “‘ To offset the social tendencies 
due to such frequent changes of dwelling- 
place,” Royce says, ‘“‘we need the further 
development and the intensification of 
the community spirit.””? If our com- 
munities are firmly established, if our 
provincial life is vigorous, a great deal of 
social mobility may be exercised, many 
changes of dwelling-place and occupa- 
tion may occur, and the individuals in- 
volved may still be readily assimilated; 
but if the community and provincial life 
deteriorates, such assimilation will be- 


7 [bid., p. 69. 
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the spiritual and ideal values which a 
genuine community can provide. 

The second tendency which Royce dis- 
criminates and proposes to counter with 
provincialism is the “‘levelling” tendency. 

By the levelling tendency in question I mean 
that aspect of modern civilization which is 
most obviously suggested by the fact that, 
because of the ease of communication amongst 
distant places, because of the spread of popular 
education, and because of the consolidation and 
of the centralization of industries and of social 
authorities, we tend all over the nation, and, in 
some degree, even throughout the civilized 
world, to read the same daily news, to share the 
same general ideas, to submit to the same over- 
mastering social forces, to live in the same ex- 
ternal fashions, to discourage individuality, and 
to approach a dead level of harassed mediocrity. 
... The result is a tendency to crush the indi- 


vidual.® 


In elaboration of the last point, Royce 
continues: 

Or, in more common language, independence 
of spirit flourishes only when a man at least 
believes that he has a chance to change his 
fortunes if he persistently wills to do so. 
But the servant of some modern forms of im- 
personal social organization tends to lose this 
belief that he has a chance. Hence he tends to 
lose independence of spirit.® 


How, then, can provincialism counter- 
act the levelling tendency? It is true, as 
Royce admits, that “local spirit, local 
pride, provincial independence, influence 
the individual man precisely because 
they appeal to his imitative tendencies.”’ 
But, on the other hand, “‘thereby they 
act so as to render him more or less im- 
mune in presence of the more trivial of 
the influences that, coming from without 
his community, would otherwise be likely 
to reduce him to the dead level of the 
customs of the whole nation.””° 


Ibid., pp. 74-75. 
Ibid., p. 78. 
Ibid., pp. 78-79. 
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For a man is in large measure what his social 
consciousness makes him. Give him the local 
community that he loves and cherishes, that he 
is proud to honor and to serve,—make his 
ideal of that community lofty,—give him faith 
in the dignity of his province,—and you have 
given him a power to counteract the levelling 
tendences of modern civilization. 


The third tendency with which Royce 
concerns himself is the tendency to de- 
velop, by too rapid association of sub- 
stantial numbers of people, what is 
known as the “mob-spirit.” He refers 
specifically to Gustave Le Bon’s study, 
The Crowd, a fruitful book, but one 
which has long been superseded not only 
by the literature of social psychology but 
by the experience of human beings every- 
where. ‘The mob-spirit,”’ as Royce says, 
“is no new thing. It has existed in some 
measure from the very beginning of so- 
cial life. But there are certain modern 
conditions which tend to give the mob- 
spirit new form and power, and to lead to 
new social dangers that are consequent 
upon the presence of this spirit.’’"? Al- 
though in the nature of things Royce 
could make no reference to such recent 
phenomena as the Communist or Fascist 
mobs, his generalized description of the 
mob-spirit is wholly satisfactory. He 
speaks of the manifestations of mob- 
spirit as a kind of hypnosis, after which 
individual members of the mob find diffi- 
culty in recalling either their speech or 
their behavior. He recognizes that con- 
structive ends may sometimes be at- 
tained by hypnotic mass movement but 
is constrained to emphasize that, for 
every such desirable end achieved, there 
are countless social disruptions brought 
about by the same spirit which have evil 
effects in both the short and the long 
run. As he sees the matter, the mob or 


11 Tbid., p. 79. 
12 Tbid., p. 81. 
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crowd attitude, even when quiescent, is the humanist attack led by Irving Bab. the nat 
one of the most serious of all threats both bitt and Paul Elmer More. As Babbitt hypnotl 
to the free individual and to the good said, ‘‘The humanist must be more selec. seal 
life of all men. There is more than one _ tive in his embraces.”’ At times in hu- The 
point in his discussion at which one could manist literature sympathy appears to [enter | 
introduce such illustrations as a Nazi be almost a vice. Royce, on the other | this ‘ 
meeting at Nuremburg, or a Red May hand, deals with it as an emotion essen. [F  enoug! 
Day in Moscow, without any violence to _ tially neutral in its ethical significance, [J and th 
the text. As a counter to the mob, he Sympathy evoked by the mob spirit may can in 
argues for what he calls“‘the rightly con- lead to anti-Jewish pogroms, but sym- that 1 
stituted social group where every mem- pathy functioning as a part of the true earne¢ 
ber feels his own responsibility for his community spirit may foster social in. [J conno 
part of the social enterprise which is in surance. Sympathy, like the other as- ‘provi 
hand,” and where “the result of the inter- pects of crowd psychology, does not even In ord 
action of individuals is that the social require any longer “the physical pres. the ci 
group may show itself wiser than any of _ ence of a crowd of people ina given place. [center 
its individuals.’*3 Such a group, as he It is enough if the newspapers, if the | from é 
says, has always “depended upon the _ theater, if the other means of social com- prepa 
variety and not the uniformity of its munication, serve to transmit the waves — aware 
members,” whereas, on the other hand, of emotional enthusiasm." The present- | which 
“the other sort of social group, the mob, day reader would simply add motion pic. FF _gende 
has depended upon the emotional agree- ture, radio, television, and air transpor- J exhor' 
ment, the sympathy, of its members. It tation to Royce’s list. He goeson,““Ana- [provi 
has been powerful only in so far as they _ tion composed of many millions of people J) vincia 
forgot who they individually were, and may fall rapidly under the hypnotic in- [/  impro 
gave themselves up to the suggestions of fluence of a few leaders, of a few fatal FF Her 
the moment.”*4 It follows, as he quickly phrases. And thus, as our third evil, we [FP Americ 
adds, that, “if we are to look for the have not only the general levelling tend- J {" to 
source of the greatest dangers of popular ency of modern social life, but the par- es 
government, we must expect to findthem ticular tendency to emotional excitabil- FP urrou 
in the influence of the mob-spirit.’"5 Thus ity which tends to make the social order, J nity, b 
the problem of the future will be to de- under certain conditions, not only mo- of our 
velop ever more effective groupings of notonous and unideal, but actively dan. fF) ™™ 
that other sort in which variety is sacred gerous.’’*7 Again it is the province, so J = - 
and collective judgments reflect collec- Royce thinks, which is most likely to F aii th, 
tive thought as opposed to collective generate social groups which are not sub- [as an. 
emotion. ject to the mob spirit. | the lo 

At this point he deals carefully with I answer that the place for fostering such Bee. 
the problem of sympathy. Emphasis groups is the province, for such groups flourish oe fe 
upon sympathy, which held a pre-emi- under conditions that arouse local pride, the FF towns 
nent place in the humanitarian ethics of !yalty to one’s own community, the pee 4 desert 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, rmmember nes own ways and eas, 
was, of course, one of the chief objects of away by some levelling emotion. The lesson = 


dange 
13 Tbid., p. 88. would then be: Keep the province awake, that nee 


[bid., p. 91. 15 Ibid. Tbid., pp. 94-95. 17 [bid., p. 95. 


the nation may be saved from the disastrous 
hypnotic slumber so characteristic of excited 
masses of mankind."® 


The skeptic has long been waiting to 
enter a caveat: “‘What you say about 
this ‘wise provincialism’ may be well 
enough, but you describe only its virtues 
and the blessings which you assure us it 
can invoke upon our heads. But what of 
that narrower provincialism which has 
earned for the word iteslf a pejorative 
connotation? How in practice does the 
‘provincial’ really differ from the‘yokel’? 
In order to have freedom of choice, must 
the civilizing influences of great urban 
centers or of individuals who stand apart 
from any group be sacrificed?” Royce is 
prepared for these objections. He is fully 
aware of the stupidity and even bigotry 
which false provincialism too often en- 
genders and fosters. And so he directs his 
exhortations not only to persons not yet 
provincial, to become so, but to pro- 
vincial persons as well, that they shall 
improve their provinces. 

Here I speak of a matter that in all our 
American communities has been until recently 
far too much neglected. Local pride ought above 
all to centre, so far as its material objects are 
concerned, about the determination to give the 
surroundings of the community nobility, dig- 
nity, beauty. We Americans spent far too much 
of our early strength and time in our newer 
communities upon injuring our landscapes, 
and far too little upon endeavoring to beautify 
our towns and cities. We have begun to change 
all that, and while I have no right to speak 
as an aesthetic judge concerning the growth of 
the love of the beautiful in our country, I can 
strongly insist that no community can think 
any creation of genuine beauty and dignity in 
its public buildings or in the surrounding of its 
towns and cities too good a thing for its own 
deserts. For we deserve what in such realms we 
can learn how to create or to enjoy, or to make 
sacrifices for. And no provincialism will become 
dangerously narrow so long as it is constantly 
accompanied by a willingness to sacrifice much 


Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
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in order to put in the form of great institutions, 
of noble architecture, and of beautiful sur- 
roundings an expression of the worth that the 
community attaches to its own ideals."9 


IV 


As all students of philosophy know, 
the cornerstone of Royce’s ethical the- 
ory was the principle of loyalty. Indeed, 
many persons who know nothing else 
about Royce know that he was the pre- 
eminent philosopher of loyalty. Yet his 
use of the term has often been misunder- 
stood—and nowhere, I think, more often 
than in his discussion of the relation be- 
tween loyalty and individualism. Just at 
present the term is so freely used and in 
so many contexts that a certain confu- 
sion is inevitable. By the same action a 
man may be considered disloyal by one 
group and loyal by another. The hier- 
archy of loyalties is more often than not 
a treacherous ladder. The measure of a 
man’s loyalty is the highest ideal he pro- 
fesses to serve, and not infrequently that 
ideal fails to agree with the highest ideal 
professed by others. Thus, in the notori- 
ous Canadian spy case, a British scien- 
tist betrayed to the Soviet Union infor- 
mation about atomic energy belonging 
to the Western Allies. He offered as his 
reason a belief that Soviet communism 
was a form of international idealism 
transcending the professed democratic 
international idealism of the Western 
powers. To the Soviets and to Com- 
munists generally, he was no doubt a 
hero. On the other hand, the Russian 
code clerk in the Soviet Embassy who be- 
trayed the Soviet spy ring to the Cana- 
dian authorities professed to be acting in 
the name of ideals of individual liberty 
which he opposed to the collective level- 
ling of Communist theory and practice. 
In the eyes of many people in the West, 


19 Tbid., pp. 107-8. 
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the code clerk was a hero, while to the 
Soviets he was undoubtedly a villain. 
Some kind of loyalty was certainly at 
work in both cases, and Royce himself 
would in all probability have accepted 
such a judgment. The first concern of his 
argument was, indeed, to show that the 
cohesive principle of all ethical behavior 
is loyalty, whether the ethics practiced 
is good or bad for men. The first ques- 
tion must be, ‘‘Is a man loyal?” It is only 
the second question which asks, ‘‘To 
what is the loyal man loyal?” It is the 
third and final question which asks, ‘‘To 
what oughi the loyal man to be loyal?” 
Royce’s discussion plays about these 
three questions and treats them in the 
order given. For the first, a loyal man is 
a man who gives himself unstintingly to 
a cause. As Royce puts it, “The willing 
and practical and thoroughgoing devo- 
tion of a person to a cause.’?° Without 
such loyalty, there is no moral life, and 
the good society cannot flourish. The 
second question is practical and has 
many answers. At the lowest level there 
is loyalty to self-interest—the cause of 
one’s own economic or social advance- 
ment, for example. Such loyalty never 
deliberately serves a larger cause unless 
the individual is persuaded that by such 
service he advances his personal interest. 
Though modern ethics has, on the whole, 
rejected the self-interest theory of Man- 
deville or Adam Smith, it is nonetheless 
true that loyalty to self-interest does, in 
fact, often serve a larger cause. The break 
comes when the larger demands cause a 
sacrifice which the individual cannot 
make without some detriment to what he 
conceives to be his best interest. The 
moralist steps in to point out that the in- 
dividual has misconceived his self-inter- 
est, but then there arises a question of 


2° The Philosophy of Loyalty (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1908), pp. 16-17. 


of the original individual’s self-interest. 
What is the motive of the moralist in 
criticizing the first judgment? We find 
ourselves, if we follow this line, shortly 
floundering in a quagmire of pure rela- 
tivism. But the matter is still more com- 
plicated when the question is asked: 
“Does the larger cause under discussion 
itself contribute to a still larger cause?” 
Is there not a breaking-point at which 
those committed to the larger cause will 
refuse sacrifices for the still larger cause, 
as their judgment tells them that their 
group interest will not be served by such 
sacrifices? We have here a mathematical 
progression leading to infinity. Royce 
was well enough aware of these difficul- 
ties, and it was for this reason, I think, 
that he focused the greater part of his at- 
tention upon loyalty as a principle rather 
than upon specific loyalties. His theory 
led him from the loay] activity of an in- 
dividual man, loyal to whatever cause, to 
an absolute principle of loyalty to loyal- 
ty. The argument is wholly general and 
abstract, and the concrete application re- 
mains, as before, a question of the goods 
one chooses or has forced upon him. The 
goods which Royce chose, as I have indi- 
cated in the earlier pages of this essay, 
were the goods of individual freedom and 
democracy, and histheory of loyalty found 
its practical application in the terms 
of these goods. Thus the loyal man can 
serve no cause which is detrimental to 
the liberty or democratic right of any 
other man, except in so far as that other 
man himself wishes to sacrifice a part of 
his individual liberty or democratic right 
in the interest of securing some individ- 
ual liberties or some democratic rights to 
larger numbers of persons. The essence of 
democracy is compromise, and in any 
compromise some interests are sacrificed 
in favor of others. Something that men 
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hold dear must be given up in the inter- 
est of what they hold dearer. 

How then is loyalty to individual free- 
dom and democratic right to be fostered 
in the society of the present? What is the 
relation between such loyalty and the 
provincialism with which Royce’s social 
theory begins? We have already in effect 
answered the question, but let us draw 
the implications a bit further. The indi- 
vidual person, taken in his narrowest 
context, the family, finds soon enough 
that his liberties are of necessity curtailed 
as they conflict with the liberties of the 
other members of his family. I wish to 
read; I have the time and the skill and 
the place which are required for reading. 
I wish to read Book A as a first choice or 
Book B as a second choice. Another 
member of my family, having also time, 
skill, and place in which to read and hav- 
ing a similar desire, wishes also to read 
Book A as a first choice or Book B as a 
second choice. One of us must yield to 
the other if either is to read Book A. If 
there is any freedom or harmony at all 
in the family, one of us will yield to the 
other. The yielding is brought about by 
no external factor. If I yield and accept 
Book B, it is my choice to do so because I 
prefer limited freedom to read for all the 
members of my family as against the 
failure of freedom to function at all. And 
so it is with neighbors and with fellow- 
citizens and with communities, towns, 
villages, cities, states, and countries. If I 
had absolute power, I might read what I 
choose, but I cannot do so under condi- 
tions in which freedom prevails for all. 
Thus I make sacrifices from the lowest to 
the highest in the scale of values in the in- 
terests of the ideal of freedom which I 
serve as my cause. My loyalty to the 
ideal of freedom measures my action in 
any specific interest involving choice. So 
also is it with a society which functions 
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upon the principles of democracy. The 
minority or opposition in a democratic 
situation yields to the majority and gives 
its consent to rulings of which it does not 
approve, because it is loyal to the idea of 
democracy, to the method of deciding 
upon which rulings shall be instituted, 
for that method includes above all else 
the right of the minority or opposition to 
work toward becoming the majority and 
thereafter instituting its own rulings. 
This kind of loyalty to the ideals of in- 
dividual liberty and democratic right 
and method, Royce believed, is best fos- 
tered in small environments—the family, 
the neighborhood, and the province. 
Thus loyalty is the cohesive principle not 
only in ethics theoretically but in social 
practice. It is loyalty which forms a 
bridge between any individual and any 
group, and it is loyalty to the ideals of 
freedom and democracy which forms the 
bridge between the free individual and 
the provinces of democracy. 

Let us now see how Royce puts the 
matter in his own words. It occurs to him 
naturally enough that the chief oppo- 
nents of his position will be professed in- 
dividualists who doubt the validity of his 
sort of individualism, dependent as it is 
upon loyalty. ‘‘ No impersonal moral the- 
ory can,”’ he says, “‘be successful. Indi- 
vidualism in ethics has therefore its per- 
manent and, as I believe, its absolute jus- 
tification in the nature of things. ... And 
so far, then, I myself, in defending loyal- 
ty as a good thing for the loyal, am speak- 
ing as an ethical individualist. My whole 
case depends upon this fact. And so, in 
following my argument, you need not 
fear that I want to set some impersonal 
sort of life as an ideal over against the in- 
dividualism of the opponents of loyalty 
...1 contend only that their opposition 
to loyalty, their view that one’s individ- 
ual purposes can be won otherwise than 
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by and through loyalty, is due merely to 
their failure to comprehend what it is 
that the ethical individual needs, and 
what it is that in all, even of his blindest 
strivings,he is still seeking. What I hold 
is, that he inevitably seeks his own form 
of loyalty, his own cause, and his oppor- 
tunity to serve that cause, and that he 
can actually and rationally find spiritual 
rest and peace in nothing else.”** Royce 
goes on to assume that the ethical indi- 
vidualist is concerned primarily and 
properly with his own individual good, 
and he assumes that ethical individual- 
ists objecting to his theory will make cer- 
tain assertions—for example, that the 
highest individual good is personal hap- 
piness. To this he replies that happiness 
is impossible without a plan, since nat- 
ural desires are “countless and conflict- 
ing. What satisfies one desire defeats an- 
other. Until your desires are harmonized 
by means of some definite plan of life, 
happiness is therefore a mere accident. 
Now it comes and now it flies, you know 
not why. And the mere plan to be happy 
if you can is by itself no plan. You there- 
fore cannot adopt the pursuit of happi- 
ness as your profession.””’ If this is 
agreed, the individualist may go on to 
say that he will accept as the plan of his 
life that way in which the social order re- 
quires him to live. But Royce immediate- 
ly replies that on such a principle “you 
find yourself without any determinate 
way of expressing your own individual- 
ity. For if the social order is indeed not as 
chaotic in its activities as by nature you 
yourself are, it is quite unable of itself to 
do more than to make of you, in one way 
or another, a link in its mechanism, or a 
member of one of its numerous herds, in 
any case a mere vehicle for carrying its 
various influences. Against this fate, as 


3 Tbid., pp. 79-80. 2 Tbid., p. 81. 


an ethical individual, you justly re. 
volt.” The third objection immediately 
follows: that if neither personal happi- 
ness nor a plan determined by society is 
a suitable goal for the life of ethical in- 
dividualism, then power may be the 
goal. Royce gives three answers to this 
claim: first, “the attainment of power is 
a matter of fortune” ;?4 second, ‘‘the lust 
for power is insatiable”;?5 and third, he 
offers the words of Spinoza, ‘The power 
of man is infinitely surpassed by the 
power of external things.’”° 

It follows from these considerations 
that “the only coherent moral independ- 
ence which you can define is one that has 
to find its expression in a loyal life.””” 
Royce readily admits that there is ‘‘end- 
less room . . . for a rational autonomy in 
your choice of your cause.”** But cause 
there must be, and for Royce, as for us, 
the cause must be liberty and democracy 
if we propose to preserve our way of life. 


V 


Thus far we have skimmed the surface 
of Royce’s social theory. In brief sum- 
mary we may put it as follows: The dear- 
est social values are the liberty and dig- 
nity of the individual man and the dem- 
ocratic method of arriving at social de- 
cisions. In order to preserve and enhance 
these values, we must re-emphasize, re- 
dignify, and re-vitalize the smaller units 
of society which are known as provinces, 
for within the provincial life individual 
variety will most surely flourish. A demo- 
cratic nation requires variety of prov- 
inces just as a democratic province re- 
quires variety of individuals; a world or- 
der which is at once free and democratic 
will require variety of nations. The col- 
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lective tendency of social movement and 
development must constantly be checked 
by and integrated with the cultivation of 
the individual virtues. The great com- 
munity of world democracy is to be 
achieved by the cultivation of the prov- 
ince. The road to human brotherhood in 
peace and democracy is the road that 
leads from the individual through the 
province to the nation and finally the 
world community. 

But beneath the surface of Royce’s 
thought and central in his whole concep- 
tion is the distinction between organiza- 
tion and community, between the moral- 
ly detached individual and the individual 
who is achieving salvation through com- 
munity. In what seems to me his most 
important, as surely as it is his most 
neglected, book, The Problem of Chris- 
lianity, Royce deals in exhaustive detail 
with these distinctions and the problems 
which they raise. Setting out upon the 
assumptions of a skeptical citizen of the 
twentieth century, Royce asks what val- 
ues there may be in Christian ethics 
which have preserved the church for two 
thousand years and which may still 
serve to unite mankind and foster liber- 
ty. As I am attempting in this essay to 
describe Royce’s social philosophy inde- 
pendently of his metaphysical precon- 
ceptions, so Royce, in The Problem of 
Christianity and in his last book, The 
Hope of the Great Community, tries to 
show that what is essential and perma- 
nent in Christian ethics is in no wise de- 
pendent upon a mythology of the super- 
natural. And though he turns to Paul as 
the most reliable source of Christian 
teaching, he pays little heed to Paul’s 
supernaturalism. It is the Pauline gospel 
of the community from which Royce de- 
velops his own positions. Beginning with 
the doctrine of original sin and conclud- 
ing with the doctrine of the church as the 
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mystical body of Christ, Royce inter- 
prets the whole system of Pauline theol- 
ogy in purely ethical and human terms. 

Regarding original sin, Royce argues 
as follows: 


The pith of the matter can be expressed, in 
terms of purely human psychology, thus: 
Man’s fallen state is due to his nature as a 
social animal. This nature is such that you can 
train his conscience only by awakening his self- 
will. By self-will, I here mean, as Paul meant, 
man’s conscious and active assertion of his 
own individual desires, worth, and under- 
takings, over against the will of his fellow, and 
over against the social will. Another name for 
this sort of conscious self-will is the modern 
term “individualism,” when it is used to mean 
the tendency to prefer what the individual man 
demands to what the collective will requires. 
In general, and upon high levels of human 
intelligence, when you train individualism, 
you also train collectivism; that is, you train 
in the individual a respect for the collective will. 
And it belongs to Paul’s very deep and search- 
ing insight to assert that these two tendencies— 
the tendency toward individualism, and that 
towards collectivism—do not exclude, but 
intensify and inflame each other. 

Training, if formally successful in producing 
the skilful member of human society, breeds re- 
spect, although not love, for “the law,” that is, 
for the expression of the collective will. But 
training also makes the individual conscious 
of the “other law” in “his members,” which 
“wars against” the law of the social will. The 
result may be, for his outward conduct, what- 
ever the individual’s wits and powers make it. 
But so far as this result is due to cultivation in 
intelligent conduct, it inevitably leads to an 
inner division of the self, a disease of self- 
consciousness, which Paul finds to be the curse 
of all merely natural human civilization.?9 


The fall from the state of grace is thus 
seen as an inevitable outcome of social 
life, and, whatever one’s social theory 
may be, whatever attempts to organize 
society may be undertaken on whatever 
principles, the elements which compose 
society must be sinful men. The conflict 
between individualism and collectivism 


29 The Problem of Christianity, 1, 176-77. 
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is inherent in social life; the problem is so 

to integrate the individual and society as 

to reduce the tension between the polar 
extremes. Progress in social terms is 
therefore measured by the degree of re- 
duction of tension achieved by social or- 
ganizations. 

Communities of men consist mathe- 
matically of individuals who compose 
them and derive their qualities from the 
qualities of the individuals. The individ- 
ual for his part is a product of his com- 
munity and derives his qualities from 
community life. At this point Royce is in 
agreement with Dewey that the social 
process is an interaction between indi- 
viduals and groups. But the individual is 
more than the mere reflection of social 
qualities, and the community is more 
than the mere aggregate of its members. 
When a social group is simply an organi- 
zation without ideal ends and purposes, 
it cannot command the ideal loyalty of 
its members and so is not a true commu- 
nity of the faithful in either Paul’s or 
Royce’s sense, and an individual who is 
merely a member of an organization can- 
not be ethically loyal and hence a truly 
free man. 

. .. His communities, to which he thus owes 
all his natural powers, train him by teaching 
him self-will, and so teach him the arts of 
spiritual hatred. The result is distraction,— 
spiritual death. Escape through any mere 
multitude of loves for other individuals is 
impossible. For such loves, unless they are 
united by some supreme loyalty, are capricious 
fondnesses for other individuals, who, by na- 
ture and by social training, are as lonely and 
as distracted as their lover himself. Mere al- 
truism is no cure for the spiritual disease of 
cultivation.3¢ 


It is at this point that Royce rightly 
sees an agreement between early Chris- 
tianity and early Buddhism regarding 
the condition of natural man. The nat- 


3° [bid., p. 188. 
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ural man living in a social organization 
which is not a community, because it is 
not informed by shared ideals, must be a 
“morally detached individual.’ There 
would seem to be only two alternative 
possibilities for the salvation of such in- 
dividuals: on the one hand, the alterna- 
tive of Buddhism which calls for ever 
more intense exercise of the will to re- 
nounce the desires of the natural man, to 
the end that these may be finally extin- 
guished and detachment become abso- 
lute; on the other hand, the doctrine of 
Christianity that sacrifice rather than 
extinction—sacrifice in the name of 
shared ideas—may convert a social or- 
ganization into a community and that 
through loyalty to the community, sal- 
vation may be found. This latter was 
Paul’s doctrine of the church which, as he 
believed, was in fact the mystical body 
of Christ. It is this doctrine interpreted 
in specifically human terms which Royce 
adopts as the only valid alternative for 
modern man. 

All morality, namely, is, from this point of 
view, to be judged by the standards of the Be- 
loved Community of the ideal Kingdom of 
Heaven. Concretely stated, this means that 
you are to test every course of action mot by 
the question: What can we find in the parables 
or in the Sermon on the Mount which seems to 
us more or less directly to bear upon this 
special matter? The central doctrine of the 
Master was: “So act that the Kingdom of Heav- 
en may come.” This means: So act ‘s to help, 
however you can, and whenever you can, 
towards making mankind one loving brother- 
hood, whose love is not a mere affection for 
morally detached individuals, but a love of the 
unity of its own life upon its own divine level, 
and a love of individuals in so far as they can 
be raised to communion with this spiritual 
community itself.3* 


Again: 
Man the individual is essentially insufficient 
to win the goal of his own existence. Man the 


3! Ibid., pp. 356-57. 
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community is the source of salvation. And by 
man the community I mean, not the collective 
biological entity called the human race, and not 
the merely natural community which gives to 
us, as social animals, our ordinary moral train- 
ing. Nor by man the community do I mean the 
series of misadventures and tragedies whereof 
the merely external history of what is called 
humanity consists. By man the community I 
mean man in the sense in which Paul conceived 
Christ’s beloved and universal Church to be a 
community,—man viewed as one conscious 
spiritual whole of life. And I say that this con- 
scious spiritual community is the sole possessor 
of the means of grace, and is the essential source 
of the salvation of the individual. This, in 
general, is what the Christian doctrine of life 
teaches. The essential problem for the modern 
man is the question: Is this doctrine of life 


true? 


Royce answers his own last question 
afirmatively. It is true, he thinks, be- 
cause wherever throughout human his- 
tory genuine communities have arisen, 
they have flourished. The Christian 
church is itself the best and most con- 
tinuous illustration of this fact. Despite 
all its weaknesses, failures, and sins that 
church has maintained itself throughout 
the centuries as an approximation to 
true community close enough to have 
brought happiness and spiritual nourish- 
ment to vast numbers of human beings. 
In our own time Royce finds another il- 
lustration of community in the field of 
science. He accepts the emphatic con- 
temporary judgment that this is an age 
of science, and he finds in the fact that 
scientists throughout the world speak, in 
general, a common language, serve com- 
mon ideals, and produce common re- 
sults, evidence for the existence of the 
spirit of community. Because the Chris- 
tian life is, in fact, meaningful in purely 
human terms and, taken in those terms, 
is, in fact, expressed in the community 
of science, Royce believes that the ex- 
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tension and improvement of the com- 
munity of science and knowledge offers 
a practical mode for future man’s achiev- 
ing the great community. 

...As the spirit of science extends its 
influence, loyalty to the common insight and to 
the growth of knowledge will become promi- 
nent in the consciousness of the civilized man. 
For the scientific spirit is indeed one of the 
noblest and purest forms of loyalty. 

The Christian virtues, then, will flourish in 
the civilization of the future, if indeed that 
civilization itself flourishes. For the more 
complex its constitution, and the swifter and 
vaster its social changes, the more will that 
civilization need love, and loyalty, and the grace 
of spiritual unity, and the will and the con- 
science which the Christian ideas have defined, 
and counselled, and that atoning conflict with 
evil wherein the noblest expression of the spirit 
must always be found.33 


Now if loyalty is the cohesive principle 
of a community, whether upon the scale 
of the province or of the world, a further 
perplexing question arises. Why does 
true loyalty to ideal causes in fact pro- 
duce communities? It is to this question 
that Royce addresses himself in the tech- 
nical passages of the second volume of 
The Problem of Christianity. He finds his 
answer in the discrimination of a third 
mode of cognition, additional, that is to 
say, to perception and conception. This 
mode he calls “interpretation” and 
places it in the scale of values higher than 
perception and conception because he 
thinks that by means of interpretation 
not only is communication brought about 
among men but also that synthesis of in- 
dividual wills which can and sometimes 
does integrate society. 

Royce frankly acknowledges a debt to 
Charles Sanders Peirce, whose doctrine 
of signs first suggested to him the theory 
of interpretation, but the purposes the 
two men had in mind were so different 


33 Ibid., pp. 423-24. 
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that the reader might well miss the simi- 
larity if it were not specifically called to 
his attention. In certain respects, no 
doubt, Royce’s theory of interpretation 
belongs to the epistemological contro- 
versy of the first decade of this century, 
but it is no part of my purpose to revive 
or agitate that controversy. I shall con- 
tent myself with as brief an exposition of 
the doctrine as Royce’s language per- 
mits, recommending meanwhile to stu- 
dents of epistemology that they recon- 
sider Royce’s doctrine in the light of its 
social implications. 

Royce begins by posing the question 
whether an interpretation can be reduced 
to a percept or concept: 


Now it appears that the word “interpre- 
tation” is a convenient name for a process 
which at least aims to be cognitive. And the 
proper object of an interpretation, as we usually 
employ the name, is either something of the 
nature of a mind, or else is a process which goes 
on in a mind, or, finally, is a sign or expression 
whereby some mind manifests its existence and 
its processes. Let us consider, then, more closely, 
whether the process of interpretation, in so 
far as its proper object is a mind, or is the sign 
of a mind, can be reduced to a pure perception, 
or to pure conception, or to any synthesis which 
merely involves these two.34 


He answers the question thus posed by 
reference to classic dualistic epistemol- 
ogy of percept and concept advocated by 
such thinkers as James and Bergson: 


A philosophy which, like that of Bergson, de- 
fines the whole problem of knowledge in terms of 
the classic opposition between conception and 
perception, and which then declares that, if our 
powers of perception were unlimited, the goal 
of knowledge would be reached; simply misses 
the principal problem, both of our daily human 
existence and of all our higher spiritual life, 
as well as of the universe. And in bidding us 
seek the solution of our problems in terms of 
perception, such a doctrine simply forbids us 
to pass any of the great boundaries of the 
spiritual world, or to explore the many realms 


34 Tbid., II, 129. 
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wherein the wealth of the spirit is poured out, 
For neither perception nor conception, nor 
any combination of the two, nor yet their 
synthesis in our practical activities, constitutes 
the whole of any interpretation. Interpretation, 
however, is what we seek in all our social 
and spiritual relations; and without some 


process of interpretation, we obtain no fulness 
of life. 


He might have added that we obtain no 
true communication either of thought or 
of feeling. An interpretation, above all 
else, requires three terms, since by defi- 
nition it mediates between two other 
terms: 


Psychologically speaking, the menta! process 
which thus involves three members differs from 
perception and conception in three respects. 
First, interpretation is a conversation, and not 
a lonely enterprise. There is some one, in the 
realm of psychological happenings, who ad- 
dresses some one. The one who addresses in- 
terprets some object to the one addressed. In 
the second place, the interpreted object is 
itself something which has the nature of a men- 
tal expression. Peirce uses the term “sign” to 
name this mental object which is interpreted. 
Thirdly, since the interpretation is a mental 
act, and is an act which is expressed, the inter- 
pretation itself is, in its turn, a Sign. This new 
sign calls for further interpretation. For the 
interpretation is addressed to somebody. And 
so,—at least in ideal,—the social process in- 
volved is endless. Thus wealthy, then, in its 
psychological consequences, is the formal char- 
acter of a situation wherein any interpretation 
takes place.% 


The richness of interpretation, as against 
either concept or percept, is quickly evi- 
dent when these are placed in contrast. 


Conception is often denounced, in our day, 
as “sterile.” But perception, taken by itself, 
is intolerably lonesome. And every philosophy 
whose sole principle is perception invites us to 
dwell in a desolate wilderness where neither 
God nor man exists. For where either God or 
man is in question, interpretation is demanded. 
And interpretation—even the simplest, even 
the most halting and trivial interpretation of 


38 [bid., pp. 135-36. 36 Tbid., pp. 148-49. 
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our daily life,—seeks what eye hath not seen, 
and ear hath not heard, and what it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive,— 
namely, the successful interpretation of some- 
body to somebody. 

Interpretation seeks an object which is 
essentially spiritual. The abyss of abstract 
conception says of this object: It is not in me. 
The heaven of glittering immediacies which 
perception furnishes answers the quest by 
saying: It is not in me. Interpretation says: It 
is nigh thee,—even in thine heart; but shows 
us, through manifesting the very nature of the 
object to be sought, what general conditions 
must be met if any one is to interpret a genuine 
Sign to an understanding mind. And withal, 
interpretation seeks a city out of sight, the 
homeland where, perchance, we learn to under- 
stand one another. 37 


Interpretation raised from the level of 
sheer communication to the level of in- 
sight may best be understood in terms of 
the rhetorical figure of comparison, and 
comparison itself is soon discovered to 
be either creative insight or what is 
sometimes called vision. 


We often use the word “vision” for this 
insight which looks down upon ideas as from 
above, and discovers the “third,” thereby 
uniting what was formerly estranged. If by 
the word “intuition” one chooses to mean this 
grade of insight, then one may indeed say that 
creative mental prowess depends, in general, 
upon such intuition. But such intuition is no 
mere perception. It is certainly not conception. 
And the highest order of genius depends upon 
reaching the stage of Peirce’s “third” type of 
ideas. Comparison, leading to the discovery of 
that which mediates and solves, and to the vi- 
sion of unity, is the psychological basis of poetry, 
as Shakespeare wrote, and of such prophecy as 
Paul praised when he estimated the spiritual 
gifts. Comparison, then, and _ interpretation 
constitute the cognitive function whereby we 
deal with life. Instinct and bare perception, 
left to themselves, can never reach this level.3® 


The bearing of this doctrine of inter- 
pretation upon the idea of community is 
already clear enough. 


38 Thid., pp. 192-93. 
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If, then, I am worthy to be an interpreter 
at all, we three,—you, my neighbor, whose 
mind I would fain interpret,—you, my kindly 
listener, to whom I am to address my interpre- 
tation,—we three constitute a Community. 
Let us give to this sort of community a tech- 
nical name. Let us call ita Community of Inter- 
pretation.39 


The most evident example of a commu- 
nity of interpretation in the context of 
this study is a scientific community in 
which interpretation is not only the es- 
sential mode of intercourse but the su- 
preme achievement of science itself. 
Without a community of interpretation 
there would be no science, only such in- 
frequent and fortuitous invention as bio- 
logical evolution might from time to time 
produce, as from time to time it produced 
men of lonely but creative powers. 
Through interpretation science achieves 
a community which enables man to heal 
himself when wounded; to cure or to pal- 
liate disease; to feed, clothe, and shelter 
himself with a minimum of physical ex- 
ertion and a maximum of comfort; to 
move at will not only over the face of the 
earth but through the starry heavens. 
He needs only to extend the principle of 
community by which he achieves these 
things and to apply it to his relations 
with his fellow-men in order to achieve a 
Utopia grander than anything dreamed 
of by Plato or Thomas More. 

If, then, you seek for a sign that the universe 
contains its own interpreter, let the very exist- 
ence of the sciences, let the existence of the 
happy inventive power which has made their 
progress possible, furnish you such a sign. A 
being whom nature seems to have intended, 
in the first place, simply to be more crafty than 
the other animals, more skilful in war and in 
hunting, and in the arts of living in tribal 
unities, turns out to be so attuned to the whole 
of nature that, when he once gets the idea of 
scientific research, his discoveries soon relate 
to physical matters as remote from his prac- 


39 Tbid., p. 211. 
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tical needs as is the chemical constitution of 
the nebulae, or as is the origin and destiny 
of this earth, or as is the state of the natural 
universe countless ages ago in the past. In 
brief, man is not what he seems, a creature of 
a day, but is known to be an interpreter of 
nature. He is full of aptitudes to sound the 
depths of time and of space, and to invent 
hypotheses which it will take ages to verify, 
but which will, in a vast number of cases, 
be verified. Full of wonders is nature. But 
most wonderful of all is man the interpreter,— 
a part and a member (if our philosophy is right) 
of the world’s infinite Community of Interpre- 
tation.4° 


VI 


By 1914, when the first World War 
broke out in Europe, Royce had com- 
pleted the sketch of his social philosophy 
and filled in much of the detail. He was 
confident at once of its theoretical sound- 
ness and its practical usefulness. With 
the coming of hostilities, he immediately 
commenced to make public addresses in 
support of the Allied cause, feeling that 
whatever hope remained to men for lib- 
erty and democracy through true com- 
munity was to be found in the triumph of 
Allied arms. Though, like many other 
neutrals, he at first supposed that the 
community of learning which had been so 
highly developed in Germany might 
mitigate the cruelty of the German at- 
tack, he was convinced by the sinking of 
the “Lusitania” that nothing short of the 
utter defeat of imperialism would enable 
men to make a fresh start in freedom. 
But, though he was profoundly shocked 
by the barbarism of the war, he saw in 
the groping of various people in many 
countries toward a future international 
order some glimmerings of the dawn of a 
better day, and he resolved to make what 
contribution he could to the thinking 
through of the international problem. 
His contribution was in the form of the 


4° (bid., pp. 417-18. 


application of his theory of the communi. 
ty of interpretation to an already func. 
tioning international activity which he 
felt could be extended to become a prin. 
ciple of world organization. This activity 
was the business of insurance. 


In suggesting a program for interna- 
tional insurance which might lead even- 
tually to international pacification, 
Royce returned to his earlier analysis of 
the natural man as a ‘‘morally detached 
individual” and of quantitative social 
groupings as in themselves organizations 
without community. He found in the ad- 
vance of civilization itself the chief cause 
of war, just as he thought he saw in the 
integration of the individual with society, 
of provinces within nations, and in the 
variety of nations within world order, the 
hope of peace. 


As a fact, the advance of civilization not 
only brings with it motives which tend to 
check and to control the barbarous aspects of 
war, but also motives, some of them new, which 
tend to make war appear, to many individuals 
and nations, more ideal, more righteous, more 
significant, than ever. The modern world, 
wherein every great human experience of 
passion, of sorrow, and of love arouses a warm 
response in the most distant parts of the in- 
habited earth,—this same world echoes the 
warlike passions as readily as it does the hu- 
mane ones, longs to imitate the powerful peo- 
ples as well as to relieve the sufferers from an 
earthquake, and is stirred by its far-reaching 
rivalries as much as by its other expressions of 
solidarity. Its social problems are common to 
all the civilized lands; but so too are the dis- 
positions to encourage and to feel the contrasts 
of races, and the rivalries of commerce and of 
cultivation. The democracies are vast; but so 
too are the conflicting interests for which these 
democracies are ready to fight. Science brings 
all men near to each other; but science also 
originates new industrial arts, and these arts 
can be used for war as well as for peace. Civiliza- 
tion makes men more thoughtful about both 
social and moral issues. But such thoughtful- 
ness, if once inspired by patriotism, and by 


international jealousies, can both counsel and 
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wage war deliberately, and with a self-righteous 
assurance such as our elementally passionate 
or simply superstitious ancestors never knew. 
So, of themselves, neither cultivation, nor 
thoughtfulness, nor humane breadth of sym- 
pathies, nor the discoveries of science, nor the 
aspirations of the democracy, have been able 
to make wars cease on the earth. Modern wars 
may, as we now know, become more wide- 
spread, more democratic in spirit, more ideally 
self-righteous, than ever they were before. 


As we saw earlier, a community of in- 
terpretation requires at least three mem- 
bers, but in the social movement which 
leads to war Royce saw what he called a 
dyadic character. Just as in a family of 
two harmony is less easy to obtain than 
in a family of three or more, so among 
larger groups, wherever a third force ex- 
ists to mediate the difference between the 
other two, harmony is possible because 
community is possible. War always en- 
gages two parties, however the opposing 
parties may be composed of more than 
one member-state. The alignment is 
dyadic, not triadic. 


... Here then is the fundamental principle 
of the philosophy of war. The deepest reason 
why war is so persistent is that the nations, 
thus far in history, are related chiefly in pairs,— 
pairs of commercial rivals, pairs of borrowers 
and lenders, pairs of stronger and weaker na- 
tions, pairs of superiors and inferiors, pairs of 
plunderers who do not understand each other,— 
pairs of plotters, each of whom suspects his 
opponent. 

And the deepest reason why what is best in 
individual men does not destroy but often 
inflames the warlike spirit, lies in the fact that 
the best in individual men depends upon their 
loyalty to their own groups, upon their patriot- 
ism, and also upon their interest in groups which 
are not mere pairs. In such interests in groups 
which are larger and richer than pairs, consists 
men’s very desire for human solidarity. For 
human unions can become stable and fruitful 
only through the establishment of relations 
Which are very different from the dangerous 
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dyadic relations of lovers, of rivals, and of 
warriors.” 


The problem then, as Royce saw it, 
was to develop an international principle 
upon the basis of triadic relationships. In 
the common business of the world he was 
able to discriminate at least four activi- 
ties involving three elements and having 
something of the nature of community: 
the judicial community, the business or 
commercial community, the banking 
community, and the insurance commu- 
nity. The last of these seemed to him 
best suited for large-scale development 
in the interest of world harmony. The 
judicial community fails as a possibility 
because it functions only after conflict 
has arisen. The commercial community 
fails because too often there arises a con- 
tradiction between the commercial self- 
interest of one party and the commercial 
self-interest of another and even the 
commercial self-interest of a third party 
which ought to serve as mediator. The 
banking community fails as a possibility 
for the same reason. Only in the case of 
the insurance community is there a clear 
and reliable motivation for continued 
harmony and sacrifice in the general 
interest. 

... The insurer’s community tends, far 
more than even the banker’s community, to 
demand some larger union of the social mole- 
cules whereof the single community of inter- 
pretation consists. In consequence insurance 
very largely takes the form of mutual insurance. 
It brings men together in vaster and in more 
highly organized and articulated groups than 
the banker’s world knows. It leads to constantly 
new social expressions. It contributes to peace, 
to loyalty, to social unity, to active charity, as 
no other community of interpretation has ever 
done. It tends, in the long run, to carry us 
beyond the era of the agent and of the broker 
into the coming social order of the insurer. 
We cannot predict all that it will yet accom- 
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plish; but we can already see that of all the busi- 
ness relations and of all the practical communities 
yet devised, the insurance relations and the in- 
surance communities most tend to bring peace 
on earth, and to aid us towards the community 
of mankind.43 


Royce’s little book, War and Insur- 
ance, proposed a practical plan for insti- 
tuting an international insurance organi- 
zation, a plan based upon the facts of the 
first World War and the probabilities, as 
he then saw them, of the financial settle- 
ments to be made at the peace table. We 
need not here concern ourselves with the 
details of that plan, since thirty-five 
years of history have in many respects 
altered circumstances and hence possi- 
bilities. But it is interesting to observe 
that, if Royce’s suggestion that repara- 
tions be put into an international insur- 
ance fund and that such a fund be used 
to underwrite an organization for the 
mutual insurance of nations had been 
followed, not only would some of the 
causes for the failure of democracy to 
survive in central Europe have been re- 
moved but the League of Nations itself 
might have rested on a much firmer 
foundation. 

The real question, of course, is wheth- 
er such a concrete application of Royce’s 
theory as mutual international insurance 
would be effective at the present time. I 
am convinced that it would be. Since 
Royce wrote, insurance has been almost 
universally adopted as a principle of so- 
cial action. Most of the countries of Eu- 
rope have long been accustomed not only 
to insurance on such risks as death, fire, 
theft, and the like but also to insurance 
against unemployment, injury or sick- 
ness, and old age. In recent years, the 
United States has adopted far-reaching 
schemes of social insurance. Social insur- 
ance is one of the cornerstones not only 


43 Ibid., pp. 63-64. 
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of the socialist experiments in democratic 
countries like Britain, Australia, France, 
and the Scandinavian nations but also of 
the Soviet Union and her satellites, 
which are now in process of being com. 
munized. Almost alone among economic 
and social activities, insurance plays a 
major part in both capitalism and social- 
ism as well as in both socialism and com. 
munism. If a common language among 
otherwise diametrically opposed social 
philosophies is to be found anywhere, it 
is to be found in the language of mutual 
insurance. An organization of interna- 
tional insurance trustees, established by 
the United Nations and financed by 
whatever nations wish to be insured, 
could be staffed by experts from many 
nations, all of whom, unlike their diplo- 
matic colleagues, would have similar as- 
sumptions about their calling and would 
speak the same language of risk, loss, and 
probability. I should not propose, any 
more than has Royce himself, that such 
an organization could undertake to in- 
sure against war in the first instance, but 
surely there are many untoward events 
and fortuitous calamities to which all or 
most nations are subject and against 
which all would like to be insured. Crop 
failure, or natural disaster like hurricane, 
are obvious examples. Were such an or- 
ganization established, suitably capital- 
ized, and staffed by insurance experts, it 
could quickly develop a list of such risks 
for which actuarial statistics are either 
presently available or readily obtainable. 
With experience, it could increase the list 
and enlarge the sum of liability to the 
policyholder. Royce himself consulted a 
number of the most eminent experts of 
insurance in his time and found them all 
in agreement on the practicality of his 
scheme. With the extension of the prin- 
ciple of insurance and with the accumv- 
lation of experience and understanding, 
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practicality would seem to be better 
guaranteed at present than it was thirty 
years ago. 

But the reasons for adopting mutual 
insurance as a principle for international 
organization in the future are not by any 
means exclusively practical; they are 
also ideal. For mutual insurance is, by 
its very nature, harmonizing and pacify- 
ing. All policyholders in a mutual insur- 
ance community have a common interest 
in the prevention of disaster and the re- 
duction of the cost of risks. In the long 
run, the self-interest of all nations would 
be served by the avoidance of such ac- 
tions, overt and covert, as might bring 
about loss to the international insurance 
organization. It seems not too much to 
suppose that eventually an attitude 
which in the first instance is a matter of 
cold business efficiency would gradually 
be converted into an attitude of positive 
friendliness and international sympathy. 
However cynical the parties to such an 
enterprise, the enterprise itself, so long 
as it is practical, efficient, and financial- 
ly rewarding, moves toward the brother- 
hood of man. It is a community of inter- 
pretation, involving as it does the agency 
of an insurance broker, namely the inter- 
national organization; but it is a commu- 
nity of interpretation which would be 
always tending to become the great or 
“Beloved” community, as Royce calls it, 
of all mankind. 


Vil 


The whole scope of Royce’s social 
theory is now before us, and I do not see 
how we can escape concluding that it has 
both grandeur and practicality. It is, no 
doubt, open to attack and criticism at 
various points, and I myself select three 
aspects which may properly be ques- 
tioned. The first of these is an implication 
of the theory of community which Royce 


himself draws in some detail but which I 
have omitted since I do not myself ac- 
cept it. This is the implication not only 
that there are various communities of 
interpretation among men but that all 
mankind is a continuing community of 
interpretation, more or less successful 
and more or less happy as historical ac- 
cidents permit. This does not seem to me 
to be a necessary conclusion logically or 
to make for greater edification. It is of a 
piece with Royce’s Absolutism generally. 
He was, throughout his adult life, fas- 
cinated by the mystery involved in an 
Absolute which has existed from eternity 
and which is yet always striving to 
achieve its own perfection. Like his friend 
William James, I can neither understand 
nor sympathize with such a mystery, but 
I submit that such an interpretation as 
I have made of Royce’s view suggests the 
direction to be followed if universal 
brotherhood is to be achieved, and that, 
whatever one may make of Royce’s 
dream of the past, one cannot help being 
attracted, indeed deeply moved, by his 
dream of the future. 

The other two points about which I 
would raise questions are closely related. 
The first is Royce’s tendency to overlook 
the problem of the individual’s relation to 
himself. While he seems to me eminently 
right in his confidence that the salvation 
of the individual is through community, 
I think he errs in neglecting the problem 
of individual self-mastery. There can be 
no lasting achievement for a province, or 
a country, or even a family or a local 
neighborhood where individuals do not 
accept as necessary, and practice as re- 
warding, the principle of the creative re- 
straint of natural impulses. Loyalty in 
itself is not enough. We must will to be 
loyal and in order so to will, reason—as 
Santayana would say—must always tem- 
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per the passions in order that its life may 


be lived without stultification. 

The second point is that the principle 
of variety among free individuals leads 
Royce, by a logic which he heartily 
accepts, to an ultimate principle of 
variety among nations. This conclu- 
sion will certainly be criticized by 
those advocates of world government 
who find in national sovereignty, and 
even sometimes in diversity of na- 
tional cultures, a principal obstacle to 
world peace and the acceptance of the 
rule of universal law. I do not myself ac- 
cept this criticism. I hold rather with 
Royce that not only is the tendency to- 
ward extreme collectivism with the 
eventual abolition of national variety a 
deadly prospect but that the brother- 
hood of man rightly means the harmoni- 
ous and peaceful community of all sorts 
and conditions of men, not the endless 
multiplication of social, political, and 
spiritual twins. It may indeed be that, so 
far from aiding the struggle of mankind 
to unify itself in world government, the 
idea of the universal state with univer- 
sally accepted laws is, in fact, a major 
hindrance to the achievement of the 
community of mankind. As Royce put it 
in his last book, The Hope of the Great 
Community, “Therefore, while the great 
community of the future will unquestion- 
ably be international by virtue of the 
ties which will bind its various nationali- 
ties together, it will find no place for 
that sort of internationalism which de- 
spises the individual variety of nations, 
and which tries to substitute for the 
vices of those who at present seek merely 
to conquer mankind, the equally worth- 
less desire of those who hope to see us in 
future as ‘men without a country.’... 


There can be no true international life 
unless the nations remain to possess it.” 

Royce’s philosophy, leading as it does 
from provincialism to the great commu. 
nity, has a special value for Americans 
in these days, since it suggests a practical 
way of meeting the collectivist drift of 
modern society, appropriating its best 
values and modifying and controlling it 
through the American tradition of indi- 
vidualism. It offers a solution in the 
terms of the present to the ageless prob- 
lem of the One and the Many. It offers 
the prospect of continually reducing the 
tension between the poles of the social 
dualism of man and society. It cherishes 
both liberty and democracy by insisting 
that neither liberty nor democracy, nor 
both together, is enough. 


Masses of lost individuals do not become 
genuine freemen merely because they all have 
votes. The suffrage can show the way of sal- 
vation only to those who are already loyal, who 
already, according to their lights, live in the 
spirit, and are directed not by a mere disposition 
to give good things to everybody, or to give all 
their goods to feed the poor, or to give their 


Liberty alone never saves us. Democracy 
alone never saves us. Our political freedom is 
but vanity unless it is a means through which 
we come to realize and practise charity, in the 
Pauline sense of that word. Hence the com- 
munity of mankind will be international in the 
sense that it will ignore no rational and genuine- 
ly self-conscious nation. It will find the way to 
respect the liberty of the individual nations 
without destroying their genuine spiritual 
freedom. Its liberty and union, when attained, 
will be “now and forever, one and insepara- 
ble.’ 


MAXWELL SCHOOL 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
44 (New York: Macmillan Co., 1916), pp. 50-51. 
4s Ibid., pp. 49, 52. 
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E prospects of the new Italian re- 
public are universaly recognized 
to be of urgent importance to the 
future alike of Europe and of the world. 
As a consequence, the estimation of 
these prospects is a preoccupation in 
many diverse circles of interest. It is 
worthy of note, however, that most spec- 
ulation on this matter has turned almost 
exclusively upon the economic and politi- 
cal factors involved. The truth of the 
matter would seem to be that, despite 
their indisputable importance, these fac- 
tors will not prove eventually to be de- 
cisive in the prospects of the new Italy. 
There are other factors at work which 
must be considered in any serious esti- 
mation of the Italian future, and chief 
among these is the intellectual specula- 
tion concerning the ethical and sociologi- 
cal bases of the new state which has pre- 
occupied the concern of some of the most 
eminent minds among Italian leaders. 
In the last analysis this speculation, espe- 
cially in view of the historical back- 
ground, may well prove to be the deter- 
mining factor in Italy’s future; for this 
reason some profit may accrue from an 
attempt to distinguish and clarify two 
of the most important currents of such 
ethical and sociological speculation, the 
Christian Democratic and the Liberal- 
Idealistic, which are incarnate, respec- 
tively, in the venerable figures of Don 
Luigi Sturzo and Benedetto Croce. 


I 


Benedetto Croce and Don Luigi Stur- 
zo belong to the same political genera- 
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tion, that of the immediate heirs of the 
Risorgimento. Rarely has any genera- 
tion inherited a historical task at once so 
transparent and imperious and so elusive 
and ambiguous. By the final quarter of 
the nineteenth century Italy had, 
through the agency of this liberal na- 
tionalist movement, cemented her terri- 
torial unity, with the scant exceptions of 
the ‘“‘unredeemed regions,” and estab- 
lished the center of her new national life 
in its destined seat, Rome. Thus an im- 
memorial aspiration had been brought to 
fruition and an ancient injustice recti- 
fied, an achievement which compelled 
the respect of the world as epochal and 
irrevocable. Nevertheless, the work of 
the Risorgimento was incomplete and 
fraught with ambiguity. Italy’s territori- 
al integrity had indeed been established, 
but her spiritual unity was yet to be at- 
tained; the divergence of regional inter- 
ests, the emergence of class struggles, the 
asynchronism of the historical rhythms 
of north and south divided the spirit of 
the new Italy. Her national identity had 
been regained, but Italy had yet to take 
her place among the community of na- 
tions as an equal. Internal spiritual 
unity, international stature: in both 
these directions the work of the Risorgi- 
mento had yet to be accomplished. This 
was the task which fell to the responsibil- 
ity of the generation of Sturzo and Croce. 

Onerous as this task must have proved 
in any event, it might still have been ad- 
dressed with confidence were it not for 
certain dubious elements in the very 
character of the achievement of the 
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Risorgimento. The unification achieved 
by the Risorgimento was in the strictest 
sense political in form and in principle; 
its accomplishment lay in the creation of 
an Italian state upon the transalpine pat- 
tern. In addition, this political unifica- 
tion went against the grain of the his- 
torical fiber of Italian life. On the one 
hand, the cultural temper of the new 
state was alien to much of the popula- 
tion: middle-class, commercial mate- 
rialistic—everything, in a word, that the 
Italian in the street is tempted to call 
“protestant.” On the other hand, the 
open violation of the religious unity of 
the Italian people and the precipitation 
of a situation such as no other European 
nation had had to confront in its strug- 
gle for unity and _ self-identity—open 
cleavage between the Italian’s character 
as citizen and as Catholic—could result 
only in a crisis of conscience and aliena- 
tion from the new political structure 
in a considerable majority. It was in- 
evitable that the value of the Risorgi- 
mento itself should become the subject 
of debate, among the members of the 
very generation whose historic task it 
was to complete and fulfil that move- 
ment. 

There were, of course, those who ac- 
cepted the Risorgimento without quali- 
fication, and to these their program was 
clear. All the elements of the Risorgi- 
mento were necessary and the very basis 
of its accomplishment. The unification of 
Italy had been achieved on the political 
plane, not through historical accident 
but necessarily, because the political was 
the sole effective plane of unification for 
modern society. It was equally inevitable 
that in this process of political unifica- 
tion other and older forms of social con- 
sciousness must be violated. As compen- 
sation, it was entirely possible to believe 
that these violated forms might effec- 
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tively be reorganized within, or at least 
in a manner consonant with, the domi. 
nant political structure. Consequently, 
the course of the new Italy was clear: 
to press forward toward the twin goals of 
greater internal unity and international 
effectiveness along the line set down by 
the Risorgimento: that is, by means of 
the progressive clarification, reinforce. 
ment, and articulation of the political 
structure. 

The men of this persuasion constituted 
a dominant minority in this generation, 
a minority which has sometimes been 
dubbed ‘‘the political class.” This class 
enjoyed an enviable advantage: they 
were in the positions of power and hence 
were able to propagandize their persua- 
sion effectively and to activate it through 
established channels, while placing any 
individual or group of diverse persuasion, 
whether within or without the govern- 
ment, automatically in the opposition. 
This fact did not, however, intimidate 
the opposition; it was strong and articv- 
late and included some of the most acute 
critical minds of the period, among whom 
Croce and Sturzo are to be numbered. 

This opposition, though divided with- 
in itself, occupied a well-defined position. 
In the first place it accepted as definitive 
the positive accomplishment of the 
Risorgimento, the creation of the mod- 
ern Italian state. Only the ecclesiastical 
intransigents, who clung to the idea of 
foreign intervention, might be considered 
an exception to this unanimity, but they 
constituted a small group whose position 
historical realism was rapidly undermin- 
ing. In the second place they were in 
agreement as to the basis of opposition, 
namely, the exclusively political char- 
acter of the unity of the new Italy. They 
questioned whether effective social uni- 
fication could be achieved on the politi- 
cal plane alone. As a consequence they 
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came to share a common theoretical and 
practical postulate: that the basis of this 
unification must be broadened and the 
political structure, inevitably, be re- 
duced in stature proportionally to the 


| perspective of that ampler principle of 


unification. They were divided chiefly on 
the theoretical bases of such broadened 
unification, that is, in their sociological 
and historical analyses of the problem 
of social unity. This theoretical division 
inevitably manifested itself practically 
and programmatically. 

The chief ethical, sociological and his- 


torical differences turned about the prob- 


lem of the secularization of modern so- 


' ciety. On the one hand, there were those 
| who accepted this secularization not only 


on historical but also on theoretical 
grounds but who refused, nevertheless, to 
conclude from the secularization the 
total political transformation of society. 
On the contrary, they held that precisely 
in the secularization, which they identi- 
fied as the liberation, of society is there 
to be found the basis for an inclusive 
spiritual unification of society within 
which the political form, the state, would 
find its just position and proper relative 
status. To others, however, it appeared 
*that, given the direction of history, the 
total political transformation of society 
followed as an inevitable corollary from 
its secularization or laicization; that the 
movement of secularization could not be 
arrested short of such total political 
transformation. For this reason the secu- 
larists were opposed by those who con- 
cluded that the vindication of the reli- 
gious form of sociality as a primitive and 
irreducible social form was the necessary 
prerequisite for the effective liraitation 
of the dynamism of modern secular soci- 
ety toward political totalitarianism. 
These theoretical divergences inevita- 
bly reappear in a practical form in the 
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programs of the diverging groups. The 
former designed to set limits to the politi- 
cal form by assimilating it to a broad cul- 
tural reawakening of society; the latter 
envisaged the same end by an effective 
re-establishment of the religious princi- 
ple in society in a form which might 
prove historically effective. Of these the- 
oretical and programmatic positions 
Croce and Sturzo are beyond question 
the most eminent spokesmen. 


II 


The lot of the Italian after the 
Risorgimento was most difficult; his was 
indeed a house divided against itself. As 
a citizen he could only rejoice in the 
emergence of the new Italian state and 
desire ardently to participate in its life; 
as a Catholic (as in the great majority of 
instances he was), he lay under the 
weight of the papal non-expedi', which 
at first counseled him against and later 
forbade him the exercise of the duties 
and privileges of political life. His situa- 
tion was but the concrete expression of 
the deepest wound of the new Italy, and 
it was to the healing of this wound that 
Sturzo first of all set himself. 

His historical sense warned Sturzo 
that the terms in which the struggle be- 
tween church and Risorgimento—and by 
that token between church and state as 
such—had transpired were now tran- 
scended. With the occupation of Rome 
there had disappeared the last vestiges 
of that medieval diarchy which had en- 
abled the papacy to deal on better than 
equal terms with the political form and 
which had its concrete expression in the 
papal territoriality; and nowhere was 
there to be found anyone willing by 
word or deed to try its vindication. This 
was the result of the degree of seculari- 
zation which obtained in modern society. 

Transcendence of terms did not, how- 
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ever, signify the obliteration of the so- 
cial reality which had lain behind that 
diarchy and had given it centuries of so- 
cial and historical efficacy. The social 
reality, he believed, was constant and 
enduring because it was rooted in the 
only principle which transcends history, 
the nature of man and of human soci- 
ety. It consisted fundamentally in the 
assertion that man and human society by 
nature transcend, both finalistically and 
structurally, the limits of the political 
form of sociality and that historical so- 
cial structures must necessarily reflect 
this transcendence as the sole evidence 
of their consonance with the nature of 
man and of society. No historical formu- 
lation of this assertion, it is obvious, can 
exhaust its significance and import; 
transcendence of the terms of a given his- 
torical formulation, consequently, can 
signify only the necessity of discovering 
terms which might express the perma- 
nent reality with fresh historical rele- 
vance and force. 

The terms in which medieval theory 
and medieval institutions had expressed 
their insight into this transcendent and 
enduring principle of social life had been 
theological; and from an abstract theo- 
logical point of view Sturzo, in union 
with most Catholics, accepts this formu- 
lation as, in essentials, definitive. In the 
secularized atmosphere of modern soci- 
ety, however, such theological formula- 
tion, while retaining its logical cogency, 
could scarcely be expected to retain its 
social force as well. It must consequently 
be complemented by a mode of formula- 
tion which might be expected to possess 
contemporary social cogency. Such a 
formulation might, however, be expected 
to possess one trait in common with the 
theological formulation: the radical and 
fundamental character of its terms. In 


our own day, Sturzo believes, such terms 
must necessarily be sociological. 
Sturzo’s sociological theory is analyti- 
cal, idealistic, and historistic; yet at this 
juncture it is not his method but the re. 
sults of this method which are of interest, 
The first result of this method is to dis- 
solve all the substantive character with 
which positivistic sociological procedure 
had endowed the historical forms of soci- 
ety and the “forces” which it conceived 
to be their generative principles and to 
ascribe substantiality and historical eff- 
ciency only to the individual human per- 
sonality. Society he envisages as the pro- 
jection of human, individual conscious- 
ness, its “multiple, continuous, and si- 
multaneous” projection, and the diverse 
social forms as having their formal prin- 
ciple, their efficient principle, and ulti- 
mately their final principle in the person- 
al consciousness and, specifically, in cer- 
tain irreducible dimensions of that con- 
sciousness. To each such form there cor- 
responds an abiding and irreducible di- 
mension of the individual personal hu- 
man consciousness. Of these dimensions 
of consciousness he distinguishes three, 
and, correspondingly, he recognizes three 
primary social forms. To the affective 
and continuative, or procreative, dimen- 
sion of consciousness there corresponds 
the family form of sociality; to the final- 
istic-ethical dimension there corresponds 
the religious form; and, finally, to the 
economical and conservative, the po- 
litical form. Or, to state the theory 
conversely: Having distinguished three 
primary forms of society, he traces each 
to a corresponding permanent dimension 
or facet of the individual personal con- 
sciousness, the family form to the fact of 
man’s conscious affective and procrea- 
tive need, the religious to his need of an 
absolute to which the contingency of hu- 
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man existence can be referred as warrant 
and guaranty, the political to man’s 
spontaneous conviction that order in hu- 
man social life must be guaranteed and 
defended and conserved. 

The primary principles of sociality are, 
therefore, ideal and not historical. His- 


' torical social structures, that is, all his- 


torical societies, represent concretions of 
the total social consciousness; that is to 


| say, every ideal principle is present in 
' every concrete historical social structure. 


These ideal principles are, however, pres- 
ent in the concrete societies of history in 
diverse dialectical combinations. In any 
historical society, consequently, one or 
another of these ideal, formal principles, 
according to a variety of disposing cir- 
cumstances, will be found to dominate 
and thus to become the de facto principle 
of unification of that society. Such uni- 
fication on the plane of one dominant 
ideal principle must prove eventually to 
be detrimental to the total life of any so- 
ciety and, even more importantly, to the 
individual persons comprising that soci- 
ety; for such unilateral unification can be 
achieved only at the sacrifice of the full 
efficacy of the other, equally basic, ideal 
principles of social life. 

Consequently it should be clear, at 
least to ideal analysis, that the ideal his- 
torical society should represent an at- 
tempt at the unification of social life at 
the level of no one of these social forms. 
Rather it should represent a historical 
and dialectical balance between them in 
the interests of the unity of the sole sub- 
stantive principle of society and history 
alike, the individual human personality. 
Further, it should be clear that the his- 
torical dialectic between the forms in any 
concrete historical society cannot be con- 
ceived to transpire directly between 
those forms, as though they were them- 
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selves substantive and existential prin- 
ciples, but only mediately through the 
human personalities composing the sub- 
stantive and existential reality of that 
society. Any other conception must sub- 
vert the primary principle of social anal- 
ysis, namely, the central place of the hu- 
man individual personality in respect to 
society, formally, efficiently, and final- 
istically. 

Consonantly with this ideal analysis, 
therefore, it is ethically undesirable and 
sociologically unrealistic and unwar- 
rantable that the individual be placed in 
the situation of the majority of Italians 
after Risorgimento. Rather this analysis 
indicates that there is but one feasible 
solution to the impasse into which the 
Italian citizen has been led, and that is 
to release him from all such prohibitions 
as that under which he has labored. The 
warrant for this conclusion is the propo- 
sition established above to the effect that 
the dialectic of the social forms in any 
concrete historical society is necessarily 
mediated by the component persons of 
that society. The religious and ethical in- 
sights of a society enter into the structure 
of that society only through the personal 
consciousness of its members; and the 
dynamic in the direction of abortive uni- 
fication of a society on the plane of one 
or another of the social forms can be op- 
posed effectively not by the counter- 
weight of another form but only by the 
opposition of the free personal conscious- 
ness. As a result it becomes abundantly 
clear that by the forcing of this impasse 
upon the citizen of the new Italy, the 
very purpose intended was most effec- 
tively being thwarted; for the only man- 
ner in which the deminant political uni- 
fication of the new Italy could be in- 
fluenced and altered must be the free par- 
ticipation of the individual in its life, for 
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it is only through the consciousness of the 
individual that the ethical and religious 
insights could be brought to bear upon 
the structure of Italian society. 

By this sociological analysis Sturzo 
had achieved a number of important 
ends. In the first place he had made 
clear the pathway out of the impasse of 
conscience in which the Italian citizen 
found himself, and he had done so by a 
most effective recall to the Christian 
principle of the primacy and autonomy 
of the individual, the person. He had re- 
affirmed the central social value of the 
free, conscious, responsible individual 
and his formal, efficient, and finalistic re- 
lations. The force of his reasoning was 
not lost, for the path that he indicated 
became in time the road of authority 
also; gradually, first by the call to Chris- 
tian social action and later by the per- 
missive lapse of the non-expedit, the so- 
cial mission of the individual was recog- 
nized. 

More importantly, however, Sturzo 
had also, by this same ideal analysis, se- 
cured the basic elements of his construc- 
tive program. This program, it will be 
remembered, called for the completion 
and fulfilment of the work of the Risorgi- 
mento by transcendence of its narrow 
political commitments and the progres- 
sive broadening of the basis of the social 
structure of the new Italy. His sociologi- 
cal theory and historical analysis en- 
abled him to formulate the theoretical 
principles and the practical strategy of 
that program. 

It is due to no historical accident, 
Sturzo agrees, that the unification of 
Italy under the Risorgimento was 
achieved on the political plane; on the 
contrary, definite historical and social 
forces determined this result. The opera- 
tion of these forces, moreover, is not pe- 
culiar to Italy; rather they have been 
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generally operative in European society 
and, as a matter of fact, appeared only 
tardily on the Italian scene. This com. 
plex of forces, economic, cultural, and 
social, begins to emerge in Europe with 
the decline of the Middle Ages—a phe- 
nomenon which, indeed, their emergence 
determines. Their detailed character. 
ization belongs, of course, to descriptive 
sociology; Sturzo is primarily interested 
in the fact that as the direct result of the 
appearance of these forces there arose the 
demand for a new form of social unifica- 
tion. In the nature of the case this new 
principle could be only the political; the 
diarchic structure of medieval society, 
with its ecclesiastical orientation, made 
this inevitable. It is, of course, imagi- 
nable that the medieval church might 
have placed itself at the head of these 
new forces as it had once before placed it- 
self at the head of the new social forces 
emerging from the decadent Roman so- 
ciety; in that case it is also permissible to 
imagine that the ethical crisis of the mod- 
ern state might have been averted. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the orientation 
of medieval society toward the religious 
form of sociality made it inevitable that 
the emerging social forces should find in 
the religious form a natural pole of op- 
position rather than a point of unifica- 
tion. For the latter there was available 
only the political form, and even this, to 
become truly serviceable, had to be 
purged of those characteristics which it 
had acquired through its medieval orien- 
tation toward the religious form, that is, 
its universalistic and hierarchical tend- 
encies. In this dialectic of history he dis- 
cerns the first stirrings of that effort to- 
ward unification on the political plane 
which terminates in the modern abso- 
lute state. 

The emergence of the modern state, 
according to Sturzo’s historical analysis, 
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follows a well-defined path. In its first 
stage the modern state is concerned pri- 
marily with disengaging itself from the 
religious and ecclesiastical form; the 
diarchic balance of the medieval social 
unification is redistributed. This process 
is extensive and can be seen operative 
even in the present; for these phases are, 
of course, to be considered not as chrono- 
logical but as ideal-historical. The second 
stage is that in which the modern state 
seeks to broaden its social basis and to 
clarify its dynamic structure, i.e., the 
structure of political and social power. 
In this phase, Sturzo notes, the modern 
state begins to reveal an inner contradic- 
tion. The movement toward the broaden- 
ing of its social basis is democratic, that 
is, in the direction of the inclusion of all 
elements of society in the state; the state 
appears as the organ of society and the 
instrument of the participating social 
elements in the ordering and defense, 
both internal and external, of prior and 
inalienable rights of individuals and of 
groups; the state has no ethical preten- 
sions, that is, pretensions of originating 
and conferring right or of determining 
the law and justice on principles imma- 
nent to itself. The movement toward the 
articulation of the structure of power in 
the modern state, however, has consist- 
ently moved in a direction diametrically 
opposed to this social democracy—to- 
ward an oligarchic concentration of so- 
cial power; toward a progressive hypos- 
tasis of the state, of the political power, 
as an entity and a principle transcending 
its component elements; and, finally, to- 
ward the assumption to the state of an 
ethical, that is, normative and finalistic, 
character, under which it tends to con- 
sider itself—that is, the oligarchy in pow- 
er, with which the state becomes effec- 
tively identified—not as the guarantor 
but as the originator and dispenser of 
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rights and the arbiter of law and justice. 
This contradiction, inherent in the moc- 
ern state, enters intimately into Sturzo’s 
constructive program. The third phase 
of the emergence of the modern state 
which Sturzo indicates would appear to 
assume that this contradiction has 
worked itself out in the direction of the 
oligarchic structure of power and the 
ethical autonomy of the state; it is the 
phase in which the state, having enunci- 
ated its transcendent and ethical char- 
acter, seeks aggressively to extend its 
control over every department and 
branch of private and social activity. By 
force or flattery every other social forma- 
tion—family; church; free association of 
whatever character, economic or social; 
every social instrumentality: school, 
press, and all channels of public com- 
munication—is brought into line with 
the finalism of the state, which proves 
eventually to be but the continuation in 
power of the oligarchy with which the 
political power had become identified. 

The result of this movement might 
easily be predicted did not history make 
prediction needless by furnishing con- 
crete illustrations: an impoverished soci- 
ety in which all other relationships give 
way to that of master and slave, the 
state and its subjects; in which right, 
law, and justice, having become simply 
synonyms of the interest and the power 
of the stronger, as Thrasymachus said 
long ago, are made to travesty their true 
character. 

It is an epitome of this general move- 
ment that Don Sturzo discerns in the 
Risorgimento and in its result, the new 
Italian state which the Risorgimento has 
created. Of the elements of the absolute 
state some were already explicit, others 
still but implicit, in the new Italy. The 
liberal and democratic elements, for ex- 
ample, were strong in the ideals of the 
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Risorgimento, and in general it is im- 
possible to question the sincerity of the 
idealism of the movement and its leaders; 
nevertheless, the elements of oligarchic 
concentration were already present. 
More and more, despite all democratic 
protestations, the state created by the 
Risorgimento tended to intrench itself 
as a middle-class oligarchy, with strong 
centralizing tendencies and rapid bureau- 
cratic proliferation, the whole flavored 
with a truculent anti-clericalism which, 
though understandable in the circum- 
stances, boded no good. In a word, Don 
Sturzo recognized that the general move- 
ment which he had described was in mid- 
course in Italy, and no gift of prophecy 
was needed to foretell the extremes to 
which it was liable. 

The chief object of his program was, 
consequently, dictated by this discern- 
ment. His purpose was to complete and 
fulfil Risorgimento, first, by arresting 
and reversing the dynamic of the new 
Italy in the direction of state absolutism 
and, second, by awakening the conscious- 
ness of the Italian to an ampler concep- 
tion of social life than was presented to 
him in the prospects of the Italian state. 
In a word, it was primarily social ampli- 
fication of Italian life, and not merely 
political reform, at which he aimed. And, 
as it may be needless to recall, his pro- 
gram demanded that this work be ac- 
complished from within the structure of 
the new Italian polity, through partici- 
pation in its life, as his sociological anal- 
ysis had convinced him was perfectly 
feasible. 

His first strategic design was to reverse 
the dynamic of the oligarchic movement 
by releasing anew the social democratic 
force whose presence he had detected in 
the modern state movement. This he ex- 
pressed in his famous slogan that “the 
Risorgimento must be carried to the 


people.” In this project he was acting in 


‘ accordance with, and indeed implement- 


ing, the papal call to Christian social ac. 
tion. His objective here was, as a matter 
of fact, twofold; first, the actual improve. 
ment of the immediate social conditions 
and the economic status of the people, 
especially in his own native Catania; sec- 
ond, however, the preparation of the peo- 
ple effectively for participation in the 
political life of the nation. Social reform 
and political awakening were but two as- 
pects of the same movement, whose ulti- 
mate term was the reconstruction of the 
Italian state from within, fixing it upon 
a basis of broad social participation and 
thus effectively counteracting all tend- 
ency toward oligarchic concentration 
and the alienation of the state from its 
primitive component, the people, in its 
concrete multiple individuality. 

This design, however, could achieve 
its goal only on the condition that a 
deeper awakening than the merely social 
and political be affected in the Italian, 
and for that matter in the whole Euro- 
pean, consciousness. This deeper awak- 
ening must be to a renewed sense of the 
value of the individual human personal- 
ity and of his status as the sole substan- 
tive, efficient, and final principle of soci- 
ety and of all social forms. The insight 
into the value of the person, Don Sturzo 
points out, is fundamentally a religious 
insight, apparent only to man’s religious 
consciousness; further, it pertains solely 
to a specific historical form of religious 
consciousness, the Christian and the 
supernaturalistic. Without the specifical- 
ly Christian insight even the social-demo- 
cratic movement within the state must 
end in self-contradiction, as it so clearly 
did when the conception of individuality 
in democratic theory was drawn not from 
Christian but from humanitarian and ro- 
mantic sources. It is thus clear to Don 
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Sturzo that the reawakening of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, in the specific form of 
its assertion of the primitive and tran- 
scendent value of the personality, is a pre- 
requisite and integral component of even 
the political reconstruction of the modern 
state, to say nothing of the total transfor- 
mation of modern social consciousness. 
And it is in this manner that his original 
observation of the irreducible character of 
the primary social forms reaffirms itself. 
For this reason the democracy which he 
espouses is at once Christian and social, 
as well as political, democracy and has 
for its ultimate objective the total recon- 
stitution of the social consciousness of 
the modern world upon the basic Chris- 
tian insight into the value of the indi- 
vidual personality, a veritable omnia in- 
stauare in Christo. 
III 


Croce shared with Sturzo the convic- 
tion that the Risorgimento, to be com- 
pleted and fulfilled, must be transcended; 
that the social basis of the new Italy 
must be extended far beyond the narrow 
political structure with which the Risor- 
gimento left it endowed. He recognized 
of course, its positive achievement—the 
construction of the Italian state—as de- 
finitive and beyond the right of any legit- 
imate power in Italian or European life 
to challenge or subvert. Political unifica- 
tion is an integral and indispensable ele- 
ment of any historical social structure, or 
any society; alone, or in a dominant role, 
political unification was consonant neith- 
er with the historical aspiration of Ital- 
ians toward unification nor with the ideal 
structure of human life and society. For 
the traditional aspiration of Italians was 
toward inclusive spiritual and cultural 
unity, while the ideal analysis of the in- 
ner dynamic of the life of the human spir- 
it reveals its center to be elsewhere than 
in political activity. 
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Nevertheless, Croce has little sym- 
pathy with those of his countrymen, 
among whom we have numbered Sturzo, 
who traced the circumstance that the 
long-desired unity of Italy, when finally 
achieved, took political form to the so- 
called secularization of European soci- 
ety. The reality of the historical trans- 
formation thus designated he readily ac- 
knowledges; even further, he assigns to 
it, in his historical analysis, a paramount 
importance. His conception of its char- 
acter and significance, however, differs 
profoundly. 

The “secularization” of Western cul- 
ture consists precisely in that reorienta- 
tion away from religious consciousness 
which Sturzo has already pointed out 
with respect to the ideal structure of 
western European society. In Sturzo’s 
opinion this reorientation constitutes a 
devaluation, that is to say, a loss or sur- 
render of ideality in Western civiliza- 
tion: a cultural passage from that level 
of human consciousness which seeks the 
absolute and normative beyond the con- 
tingency and givenness of human, nat- 
ural, and historical reality, to the level of 
quiescence in the relative, the contin- 
gent, and the “experiential” —an ethical 
retreat. Croce, on the contrary, discerns 
in this reorientation a long step forward 
toward insight into the character of hu- 
man spirit, an acquisition of the first 
magnitude in human history. For in this 
reorientation we discern the first rejec- 
tion of the transcendence of spirit—that 
is, mind, life, ideality, intelligibility— 
and the assertion of its immanence in 
the consciousness, the thought and ac- 
tion, of man. 

This insight effects the genuine trans- 
valuation of values in Western life and 
culture. For the first time the true char- 
acter of humanity in its ideality and in 
its concreteness is recognized; in its ideal- 
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ity—for now the human mind and will is 
recognized to be determinative, and not 
imitative, of reality, and truth and good- 
ness, the dialectical moments of the real, 
are recognized to be the actualization of 
the inward principle of human life. For 
the first time man is genuinely mind— 
that is, creator of truth—and genuinely 
will—that is, creator of the good. For the 
first time the meaning of morality is 
grasped; for the first time the significance 
of history, which is man’s reality. And 
for the first time the meaning of freedom 
and liberty is realized, the inalienable 
and constitutive liberty which is the es- 
sence of man as spirit; and this in its con- 
creteness, for the assertion of the im- 
manence of spirit is the vindication and 
the validation of individuality and per- 
sonality. For the principle of immanence 
is concretion, historical identity, and in- 
dividualization—that is, determination. 
In all systems of transcendence, Croce 
acutely points out, the problem of “‘in- 
dividuation” with respect to ‘“contin- 
gent” being is impossible of solution. 
With respect to transcendent being it is 
possible to establish not individuality 
only but uniqueness, because on the level 
of transcendence determination is recog- 
nized as being and perfection, act; on the 
level of the contingent, contrariwise, de- 
termination is limitation, nonbeing. As a 
consequence in systems of transcendence 
the individual takes on the character of 
an illusion, of a nonvalue, for reality and 
value are assigned primordially to the 
transcendent, the “universal.”” When, on 
the contrary, spirit is recognized as im- 
manent individuation, concretion is at 
the same time recognized to be its pri- 
mary condition; in the same manner, the 
individual and the concrete are recog- 
nized to be not the antithesis or negation 
but the condition and the reality of the 
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“universal,” which takes concrete form 
wholly in every individual. Beyond 
the individual man, the person, the 
concrete universal of humanity, there 
is no reality, no principle of real- 
ity. In this manner the value of the 
individual, his primitive and inalienable 
value as the historical concretion of the 
totality, the universality of humanity, of 
human spirit, is established; he is not 
merely a value but the principle of value 
and of the real. 

The “secularization of Western cul- 
ture is consequently in Croce’s eyes its 
spiritualization, its humanization, and 
its liberation. This transvaluation is the 
achievement of the Italian Renaissance. 
This movement, so chaotic and exuber- 
ant and bewildering, is the assertion, un- 
der a proliferation of forms—artistic cre- 
ation, philosophical speculation, eco- 
nomic and social transformation, politi- 
cal activity, reform of conscience—of a 
single principle, the freedom and crea- 
tive character of human spirit in history, 
and of a single ideal, the universal man. 
The universal man of the Renaissance 
was an individual; his universality was 
no abstract and generic, and therefore ir- 
relevant, character; it was the possession 
and the exercise of the fulness of human- 
ity, of creative spirit. 

The individualism and personalism of 
the Renaissance conception of man did 
not decline to solipsism and egotism; it 
possessed an effective counterprinciple in 
the conception of history. Though the 
creative work of spirit is initiated in the 
solitude of the individual consciousness, 
it finds completion—that is, actualiza- 
tion and expression—only beyond the 
limits of that consciousness, in the world 
of history. Expression, that is, socializa- 
tion and historical projection, is the 
necessary term of the life of spirit. His- 
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tory is thus the existential projection of 
individual spirit and constitutes the 
primitive community of free spirits. 

On the plane of history the community 
of free individuals is achieved in diverse 
forms. The empirical enumeration of 
these forms, of course, yields nothing but 
the tensions and contradictions of his- 
tory; only ideal analysis can yield its 
principle of unity, and this it does by re- 
ferring the structure of history and so- 
ciality back to the inner structure of in- 
dividual spirit, consciousness. In this 
manner the circularity of spirit is estab- 
lished and completed, its movement 
from individual consciousness to history, 
expression and sociality and, conversely 
from history, expression and sociality to 
the inner consciousness of the individual 


human personality. And in this same 


manner there is established the arc of in- 
telligibility and meaning, of ideal mean- 
ing, that is; history is rendered meaning- 
ful by reference to creative spirit, and 
personality vindicates its meaningfulness 
and value through historical and social 
expression. 

Consonantly with this exposition it 
becomes clear that the delimitations of 
specific or particular societies are spir- 
itual and historical and never material 
and natural. The unity and identity of a 
people is spiritual, cultural, and histori- 
cal. The historical particularization of 
societies is not, however, an accident but 
a condition of the existence of society at 
all; in the same manner as individuality, 
concretion is the condition of the exist- 
ence of spirit as such. The material di- 
mensions of such particular societies are 
conditions of existence—indispensable 
conditions, to be sure, but by no means 
ideal principles and therefore not prin- 
ciples of explanation. What, then, is the 
principle of unity and identity in a peo- 
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ple, a nation, a country, call it what you 
will? What is the principle of the unity 
and identity of Italy? It is history and 
spirit ; it is a historical continuity of spir- 
itual discernment of the real; it is cul- 
ture, genetically referable to the succes- 
sion of free individual creative human 
personalities of which the historical 
structure is the projection. Italy, and 
every other people, is an ideal and spir- 
itual principle of historical identity. 

This conception of man, history, and 
society, Croce believes, is the integral 
achievement of the Italian Renaissance, 
and to it the Italian people have, since 
the Renaissance at least, been commit- 
ted. Their traditional aspiration toward 
unity is comprehensible only in these 
terms and is fundamentally untranslat- 
able into any lesser terms. 

Among the specific configurations of 
society is the political. For an under- 
standing of its character, its rationale, 
and its value, the political dimension of 
human and historical sociality must be 
referred to the common genetic principle 
of society and history, to the human 
spirit as such. To which of the moments 
of the life and the activity of human spir- 
it does the political dimension of social- 
ity correspond—that is, of which mo- 
ment is it existential and historical ex- 
pression? And, further, what is the rela- 
tion of this moment and its expression to 
the other moments of spirit, the other di- 
mensions of its historical projection? It 
is by inquiries along these lines that a 
just conception and evaluation of the 
political structure of sociality can be at- 
tained. 

The political configuration of social 
and historical structure corresponds to 
the practical and economic moment in 
the life of spirit. The practical dimension 
of the life of spirit embraces two mo- 
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ments, the ethical and the economic. 
These moments correspond to the in- 
trinsic, ideal demands and conditions of 
action in general. Action possesses a con- 
stant structure: it is teleological; it in- 
volves the selection or erection of ends 
and the disposition of means to those 
ends. The establishment of ends or val- 
ues is the function of the ethical moment 
of spirit, but the disposition of means is 
the function of the economic. 
Economic structures are differentiated 
by the ends, ethically established and ad- 
judged, which they serve. The end which 
distinguishes the political structure or 
economy also lends it a special value. 
This end is the determination and con- 
servation of the material conditions of 
sociality as such and, with respect to the 
particular historical society, the condi- 
tions of its historical and cultural iden- 
tity and the means of their historical con- 
tinuation. The ethical value which it 
serves is society as such, considered both 
in its historical structure and in its spir- 
itual principles, and the individual per- 
sonality. It seeks to provide and to con- 
serve the material conditions of the his- 
torical and the genetic principles of 
sociality, the people and the person. 
From the foregoing it is also possible 
to determine the relation of the political 
structure to all other elements of the his- 
torical social structure; again, it corre- 
sponds to the relation of the practical 
economic moment of the life of spirit to 
the total life of spirit. In the first place 
the political structure of society is seen 
to be both integral and indispensable, 
just as the practical, economic moment 
is integral to the life of spirit. Social 
structure in general and the particular 
historical society alike demand—the one 
ideally, the other concretely—a firm po- 
litical configuration. Within the total 
structure of society, however, the politi- 
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cal configuration enjoys no determinative 
function or office with respect to the 
whole. In assuming such a function jt 
would precipitate a confusion between 
the ethical and the economic; but the 
ethical and the economic differ specif. 
cally and irreducibly. 

The unification or organization of a 
concrete historical society on a doni- 
nantly political plane must consequently 
be recognized as ideally illegitimate and 
practically disastrous. The concrete form 
which this organization must assume is 
the arrogation to itself by the political 
form, the state, of the ethical function, 
since it is a practical necessity of life and 
action that ends be adjudged and estab. 
lished. From the economic or political 
point of view, however, the adjudgment 
of ends is not possible, since the political 
point of view does not possess the uni- 
versal reference necessary to the exer- 
cise of the ethical function. As a conse- 
quence only two alternatives are pos- 
sible: either the necessary universal per- 
spective and reference are attained bya 
people, and its social consciousness 
achieves ethical stature, or particular 
ends—that is, means—or economic val- 
ues are elevated to universal and ethical 
status. In the first instance the political 
moment is effectively transcended, and 
the original flaw in the social structure is 
amended. In the second instance no gen- 
uine ethical dimension exists in the soci- 
ety; a spurious ethical structure exists 
which derives from the elevation of a 
particular means to the status of an end. 
In every case it will most likely happen 
that the particular means to be elevated 
in this manner will be the political struc- 
ture itself; in such instances the absolute 
state, a monstrosity, becomes the ac- 
tuality. But the spurious ethical value 
may just as well prove to be some other 
economic element, as in plutocracy, in 
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which material wealth is erected into an 
ethical principle and the political struc- 
ture made subservient to it, or theocracy, 
in which a cult is the principle elevated 
and served. In any case of this kind the 
ideal error and the practical danger are 
equally clear. 

Through the Risorgimento, Croce 
recognizes, the contingency which is here 
envisaged actually transpired: the uni- 
fication of Italy is achieved in political 
terms. Confronted by this actuality, this 


) fait accompli he assumes an unambiguous 


attitude. In the first place he recognizes 
that political unification, as such and in 
itself, is an unqualified good and, given 
the historical circumstances of Italian 
life, represents a genuine spiritual 
achievement; for, as he has already es- 
tablished, the political configuration is 
integral and essential to any historical 
society; Italy needed political unifica- 
tion, for the vindication of her national 
and historical identity demanded it. For 
this reason, as we have already suggested 
he accepts the achievement of the 
Risorgimento as historically definitive. 
Nevertheless, for the reasons before ad- 
duced, Italy could not rest upon this 
achievement. She had to push on to the 
complete liberation and re-establishment 
of her identity in all its spiritual and his- 
torical fulness. In this further effort, the 
political identity and unification would 
be transcended but not negated; on the 
contrary, it would at last achieve ethical 
stature, for it, would then be referred to 
the totality in reference to which alone it 
could possess' complete meaning and 
value: the total historical identity of the 
Italian people, on the one hand, and, on 


_ the other, the genetic principle of per- 


sonality. 

This attitude toward the work of the 
Risorgimento dictated the two main lines 
of Croce’s activity, the speculative and 


the practical. In the speculative field he 
dedicated himself to that general his- 
torical and cultural reawakening which 
he considered the necessary preparation 
for the transcendence of the Risorgi- 
mento and, more importantly, for the re- 
establishment of the historical and spir- 
itual identity of the Italian people. His 
achievement in this area, as well as the 
general lines along which he developed 
his cultural theses, is well known. No 
more need be said here than to recall that 
his idealistic reconstruction is essentially 
a recall to the idealistic humanism and 
historicism which he discovers to be the 
essence of the Italian Renaissance: a vin- 
dication of the spiritual and creative 
character of human nature, of the primi- 
tive value of the individual, of society as 
the community of free spirits in the con- 
struction of history. In the practical or- 
der, and in the very political theater it- 
self, he lent the weight of his influence 
and authority to every genuinely liberal 
movement within the Italian state, to 
every movement, that is to say, toward 
the ethical self-transcendence of that 
state, to every movement in which it 
evidenced any inclination or power to 
orientate itself toward the fulness of hu- 
man spiritual values. It is not without 
reason that he is looked upon with vener- 
ation as the spiritual guide of indigenous 
Italian liberalism. 
IV 

The rise of Italian fascism was a vin- 
dication and a challenge alike to the 
Christian Democracy of Don Luigi Stur- 
zo and to the idealistic, humanistic lib- 
eralism of Benedetto Croce. The vindica- 
tion was bitter; for in fascism were real- 
ized the potentialities toward absolutism 
which they had discerned and decried in 
the Italian state created by the Risorgi- 
mento. The challenge was clear and un- 
hesitatingly accepted by Croce and 
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Sturzo alike. From his self-imposed exile of fascism has been lifted from the shoul 
by the Bay of Naples Croce continued ders of Italy, and it may be hoped, from 


his excoriation of the Fascist regime her soul. Christian Democracy, to the 
without fear and without respite; he be- surprise of many, has arisen as a major 
came the voice of home to every Italian force in postwar Italy, superseding quick- 
who looked to a day of rectification and __ly even the adroit parliamentarians who 
of return to the liberty which is the soul for a brief moment came to the fore, 
of Italian historical, cultural, and na- those shadows of the post-Risorgimento, 
tional consciousness. Sturzo, first from Giolitti, Nitti, Orlando, and their con. 
the very floor of the chambers and later freres. Crocean liberalism, too, is again 
from beyond the frontiers of exile, op- a force in the land and in the councils of 
posed the new state idolatry with word government. Without illusion as to the & 
and deed. The Populist party which he bitter path which lies before Italy, it is Fe A™®®™ 
had forged as the political weapon of _ still possible to believe that Italy may — 4 > re 
Christian Democracy went underground yet reach the status the ideal of which FF their a 
at home and abroad, with faith that its Sturzo expressed in his slogan “A Great adh 
course was not run but only interrupted. Pacific Nation’ and toward which BF jpoce pe 
Today Croce and Sturzo may look Croce and Sturzo alike have urged her FB tion. We 
about them in the twilight of their days throughout the course of long and de- § having 1 
with confidence and hope. For again serving lives. | two Fath 
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I. AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 


MERICAN historians are putting patriotic 
citizens constantly more deeply in 
their debt for the new light shed by them 
upon several of the Founding Fathers, and 
especially so upon the relations between 
these personalized pillars of our Constitu- 
tion. We are today particularly lucky in 
having new full-length biographies of the 
two Fathers whose relations with each other 
were the closest, Jefferson and Madison. 
Dumas Malone has now published the first 
book of what is to be a multivolumed re- 
assessment of Thomas Jefferson.? Irving 
Brant has finished his second book of what 
is to be a four-volume life of James Madi- 
son. There is new light upon both men in 
both books. 
At an intimate level, we get deeper dis- 
_ cernment of their relations, for instance, as 
- touching women at the moral shallows of 
life. Malone, without getting it out of focus 
at all, presents the story‘ of Jefferson and 
the Mrs. Walker whose only immortality is 
found in Jefferson’s admitted “incorrect- 
ness” toward her (if only that, since by 
her admission it extended over more than a 
decade). The facts themselves are not with- 


* Thanks are due the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture for permission to use here, in 
revised form as a part of this wider discussion, a 
book review of James Madison: The Nationalist 
published in the William and Mary Quarterly, July, 
1948. 

4 Jefferson and His Time, Vol. I: Jefferson: The 
Virginian (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1948). 

3 James Madison: The Nationalist—1780-1787 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1948). 


4 Jefferson: The Virginian, Appen. III. 
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SAINTS: SECULAR AND SACERDOTAL—JAMES MADISON 
AND MAHATMA GANDHIT' 


T. V. SMITH 


out significance far above the level of gossip, 
as I mean further to suggest. Brant sheds 
new light on Madison also as touching the 
erotic side. The infatuation of the Father of 
the Constitution with an adolescent—or did 
girls skip adolescence in those days of men 
giants?—who, to put it bluntly, jilted him 
is not more significant than is the light upon 
Virginia gentility cast by Madison’s cor- 
responding with Jefferson in code—which 
has only now been disclosed and cracked !— 
over the state of the young lady’s affections 
toward Madison. 

We have new light, too, upon the con- 
stant collaboration between Jefferson and 
Madison on matters of high moment. This 
collaboration reaches all the way from pure 
personalia to the substantial interchanges 
between them while Jefferson was in France 
—Jefferson getting needed reports properly 
weighted by Madison and Madison getting 
from Jefferson a stream of books substantial 
in their bearing upon the constitutional 
quandary in which Madison was, in solitude, 
preparing himself to play a crucial role, and 
that soon. We now know more than we 
have hitherto known,’ too, about the re- 
spective parts, even at times unshared parts, 
played by Jefferson and Madison in the 
opening political onslaughts against the 
Federalists: in the Kentucky Resolutions 
(which we now know, as was long suspected, 
that Jefferson fathered) and the Virginia 
Resolutions (which Madison promoted). 


SSee particularly Adrienne Koch and Harry 
Ammon’s “The Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions: An Episode in Jefferson’s and Madison’s 
Defence of Civil Liberties,” William and Mary 
Quarterly, V (3d ser., 1948), 145-76. 
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This interpersonal relationship is a story 
all its own, as, of course, is Jefferson’s more 
clearly emerging figure. It is enough if here 
and now we attend to this masterful second 
volume on Madison. And yet we must do so 
generously, not only wi‘h reference to 
Jefferson, who is intermi::ed with it, but 
with Hamilton, whose ghost now and then 
looks in at the window. Truth to tell, Madi- 
son was, during the few years covered by 
this volume and for some time thereafter, 
more a “Hamiltonian” than a “Jefferson- 
ian.” No one can read, and genuinely 
understand, Madison’s Federalist, No. 10, 
without seeing Hamilton out-Hamiltoned, 
as it were, as touching the fount from which 
all political theory and practice flows: a 
studied and profound view of human nature 
itself. 


Il. JAMES MADISON: SECULAR SAINT 


Madison’s view of man is not less thorny 
than that of Thomas Hobbes. Indeed, 
Madison’s in a way reaches higher in its 
wryness (if that be possible); for it traces 
the causes of human dissension to the 
pinnacle of ideality, disclosing ideals them- 
selves not as always unifying, but as divi- 
sive, forces in man’s efforts at amity. Not 
only does Madison here declare that men are 
“much more disposed to vex and oppress 
each other than to cooperate for their com- 
mon good,” but he also locates this moral 
maladroitness in the very sanctum sanc- 
torum of human sentiments. ‘So strong,” 
observes Madison, ‘is this propensity of 
mankind to fall into mutual animosities, 
that where no substantial occasion presents 
itself, the most frivolous and fanciful dis- 
tinctions have been sufficient to kindle their 
unfriendly passions and excite their most 
violent conflicts.” That this is no light 
matter may be seen in remembering that 
even religious fixation upon ideality is ex- 
plained under this very heading. 

What Madison is here suggesting means, 
in the depth of his thought, that economic 
interest, which bulks so large because so 
visible, is but the outward stain of an in- 
ward acidity that tends to eat away the 
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fibers of fraternity. This can be written 
small or large, but the message which it 
spells out is the same. In deepest privacy 
it is written small in Jefferson’s aforemen. 
tioned inroads upon the connubial “prop. 
erty” of Jack Walker, his college chum and 
near neighbor at Shadwell (whose father 
was executor of Jefferson’s father and whose 
own executor Jefferson was long nominated 
in the will to be); it is written larger, but so 
elegantly as to dazzle the critical vision, in 
Jefferson’s dialogue between his head and 
his heart, being a warm and wistful epistle 
to the beautiful Italian-English beauty and 
accomplished painter, Maria Cosway, whose 
husband also stands pensively in the shadows 
of history while Jefferson thus makes love 
to his wife; it is written largest of all in the 
insidiously, the all but diabolically, effec- 
tive way in which Jefferson and Madison 
manipulated from behind the scenes the po- 
litical furniture, so that their enemies were 
out of its possession and they and their 
friends got into the seats of power, to the 
glory of God and the good of all mankind. 

The common message of all these out- 
writings—if it be not already transparent— 
is this: Every human relation of amity isa 
problem, never a datum. If you want to get 
the best, don’t assume it. Optimism is only 
meliorism and rests best on pessimism. 
Romanticism leads toward cynicism, and all 
too often into it. The only faith that endures 
is a faith that rests on fact; and the 
bottom fact is that, as Madison suggests, 
man’s noblest sounding sentiments are by 
no means immune from attaching them- 
selves to objects furnished by what he calls 
“self-love.” These Founding Fathers knew 
what they themselves were at heart: Walter 
Mittys of the spirit. They saw no reason to 
assume that others were worse than they; 
and they made a cause of denying that any- 
body was any better. This double fact gave 
Madison and Jefferson one of their strongest 
common bonds: antipathy to the prevailing 
unity of church and state. (Madison went to 
Princeton to avoid the atmosphere thereof 
at William and Mary, an atmosphere which 
Jefferson inhaled only to whistle it back in 
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derogation.) Madison raises their common 
thought to a generalized conclusion in 
Federalist, No. 10, by declaring that if hu- 
man “impulse and the opportunity be suf- 
fered to coincide, we well know that neither 
moral nor religious motives can be relied on 
as an adequate control. They are not found 
to be such on the injustice and violence of 
individuals and lose their efficacy in propor- 
tion to the number combined together, that 
is, in proportion as their efficacy becomes 
needful.” 

Since they did not see why Hamilton 
should be allowed to assume an élite of na- 
ture, they failed to see why the church 
should be allowed to presume upon an élite 
of grace. If they themselves held to an élite 
of works, it was an aristocracy which would 
have to survive the ordeal of open competi- 
tion through the crucible of opportunity 
that both were intent upon equalizing. 
Making such assumptions, they knew that 
amity has to be created and must be worked 
at as any other knotty problem must be 
worked at. Insured thus against discourage- 
ment, they were forearmed for the ordeal of 
politics by themselves having much at 
stake: much of tangible property and much 
much more of the intangibles for which men 
make careers, make love, make war. But 
enough of the general. Let us grow more 
specific now around the challenging life of 
Madison, as a test case of character in the 
Founding Fathers. 

This second volume of Irving Brant’s 
minute and monumental life of James Madi- 
son is of the crucial mid-years of the states- 
man’s career. It covers the period (1780-87, 
from Madison’s twenty-ninth to his thirty- 
sixth year) in which his major ideas were 
hammered out and has to do with that epoch 
of American Colonial life in which the con- 
stitutional reliances of nationhood were 
formulated. It was given to James Madison 
to be in on the creation of what he, more 
than any other, was destined to bring to 
final formulation and to initial implementa- 
tion in the life of the new state. 

This volume contains a thesis, and it sus- 
tains a moral. Let me early disclose the 
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thesis, for I wish primarily to dwell upon the 
moral. 

The thesis is that Madison—son of 
Virginia, friend of Jefferson, seasoned on 
States’ rights in a States’-rights age—was 
instrument par excellence of national sov- 
ereignty over all competing loyalties. To this 
end proof is essayed and consummated: that 
Madison was promoter of, when not indeed 
author of, such doctrines as (1) implied 
powers, even under the Articles of Confed- 
eration; (2) the right and duty of the con- 
federation to curb or even to coerce the 
states; (3) central policies of finance, later 
to be known as “Hamiltonian’’; and (4) 
American isolation from foreign entangle- 
ments. With these doctrines there goes also 
on Madison’s part adeptness at the practice 
of what has now become (in)famous as indi- 
vidual face-saving, moral compromise, and 
political logrolling. 

No longer need anyone wonder at 
Hamilton’s subsequent choice of Madison 
to be his chief collaborator in the heroic 
propaganda (the Federalist Papers) to put 
over the national Constitution. Madison 
was all the more reliable for federal purposes 
because he more than most—certainly more 
than Hamilton—had learned the hard legis- 
lative way that union without power is 
hypocrisy when it is not also pusillanimity. 
Symbols of sentiment without substances of 
self-interest are objects of political dubiety. 
But he had also learned, from universal his- 
tory, that union with power but without 
check is presumption to begin with and is, 
in the end, tyranny. 

Madison saw both because he was the 
unusual combination of doer and thinker. 
In that rare group he was rarer than most; 
for he not only knew the art of accommoda- 
tion but also the prudence of co-operation. 
He was a nationalist early, when the states 
were too autonomous for their own good. If 
he later became a partisan of States’ rights, 
as he did, it was after the nation was an 
entity, was growing strong, and was, in- 
deed, being promoted, as Madison thought, 
beyond due metes and bounds of power. 
There is ever a present corrective of, and 
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compensation for, future woes—or what’s 
thinking for? But more of this toward the 
end. 

Meanwhile, let us note that the entire 
story is here freshly told of Madison’s legis- 
lative beginning in Virginia, of his service in 
the Continental Congress, of his return to 
public life in Virginia (as Jefferson had done 
for the same reason, following the Declara- 
tion of Independence), to prepare his own 
state to create and to maintain “‘a more per- 
fect Union.” The whole account is done 
competently, engagingly, and with such re- 
pletion of material, old and new, as to excite 
continuous admiration. 

Mr. Brant has demonstrated again—and 
it must be done over and over and over— 
that a man big enough to become hero to an 
age is big enough to have all the truth told 
about him. Neither friendship nor marriage 
nor patriotism is adequate excuse for 
shielding the reputation of the dead from 
the fullest scrutiny of the living. Madison 
emerges a much larger man from Brant’s 
disclosures about him than he was under the 
solicitous protectorate furnished him, say, 
by the Victorian biographer, W. C. Rives. 
Only he is friend of the great who trusts 
their greatness to time. Madison’s ribaldry 
(developing through the first volume), his 
all but diabolical strategy (fully unfolded 
here), his romantic loving of and his unro- 
mantic jilting by the fifteen-year-old—all 
these flyspecks take their place, like beauty 
splotches for a fair face, on the profile of a 
man whose spiritual amplitude has perhaps 
not been surpassed on this continent. 

It may be, indeed, that Brant somewhat 
overdoes the nationalistic complexion of 
Madison. It would not be unnatural, 
either, if Madison, once on the grow, is 
prodded by his biographer to grow some- 
what greater than he was. To one who, like 
this reviewer, must chiefly judge the merit 
of the claims by the facts adduced by the 
claimant, there is room for error. But the 
error likely is so small when projected 
against the largeness of the scale of measure- 
ment that such prospect is not too much to 
brave. Leaving the pure facts of the case, 
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then, to be paraded and adjudged by the 
more competent, I turn to my own chief 
concern with the book: the principles of 
politics which emerge, the genius of po. 
litical action itself, and our reliance for the 
future upon Madison’s type of character. 
The symmetry of Madison’s life is first to 
be remarked. As a retrospect is superior to 
introspection in self-evaluation, so the on- 
looker, especially if he be also a back-looker, 
can see clearly a purpose and a pattem 
that the subject only dimly discerned at the 
given time. Perfection of pattern is, in fact, 
usually more due to the biographer than to 
the biographee. Not so, apparently, in this 
case. I am convinced that Brant does not 
invent, but only discloses, an all-but-perfect 
story: that Madison was made small enough 
(five foot six) and sufficiently diffident as 
not to excite the suspicion of men that he 
would be in competition with them for 
anything; that he was all but hand-trained 
for his job; that he served in the assembly of 
Virginia long enough not to grow stale but 
to be matured for the Continental Congress; 
that he worked there, in turn, long enough 
(four years) to know everybody he needed 
to know and to discern full and overflowing 
the weaknesses of the Confederation—weak- 
nesses which, unless cured, would abort the 
union of states; that he then had a proper 
interim, back in Virginia, to educate himself 
in the history of all previous confederations 
—with Jefferson, in Europe, to ransack the 
bookstalls and to keep coming an unending 
stream of just the scholarly tomes required, 
but unavailable at home, for Madison’s 
postgraduate preparation. Thus, so goes the 
story, came Madison to his supreme hour: 
the fathering of the Constitution through 
learning and experience interwoven. It will 
be a pity if this man does not, in the third 
volume of Brant, become President of the 
United States. The present volume brings 
Madison only to the portals of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, whose success, however, 
he himself had prearranged so far as such 
success can be guaranteed by one man. 
One would indeed suspect Brant of play- 
ing God to his subject were there not dis- 
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cernible in Madison himself a providence 
better than any biographer can furnish, the 
providence of self-knowledge, of self-disci- 


) pline, of self-containment. While the story 


loses nothing in being handled by Brant— 
that’s what a biographer is for!—the aureole 


' was already there: a political success-story 


beyond the dream of the ambitious. But let 
the biographer have his hour, before we 
daim our hour as moralist—pillaging 
Brant’s work, as we mean to do, for our 
own purpose. 

It was with these ideas in his head [sum- 
marizes Brant] that the man who became known 
as the Father of the Constitution entered the 
hall in which it was drafted... . 

Let the national government [now quoting 
Madison] be armed with a positive and com- 
plete authority in all cases where uniform meas- 
ures are necessary... . 

Let it have a negative, in all cases whatso- 
ever, on the legislative acts of the states, as the 
King of Great Britain heretofore had... . 

Let this national supremacy be extended 
also to the judiciary department. 


Let us permit the biographer to have still 
another stroke of his hour, for seldom has a 
more sedate judgment been packed into a 
paragraph than is found in this contrast of 
four Founding Fathers: 


Of the four leading statesmen of the period 
[declares Brant], Washington clung to repub- 
licanism from broad faith in humanity, Hamil- 
ton accepted as much of it as the people forced 
him to, Jefferson was swayed by his confidence 
in the moral worth of a farming population and 
his sympathy for the oppressed. Madison 
shared Washington’s hatred and Jefferson’s 
faith, in lesser degree his sympathy. But of the 
four, Madison alone saw the national basis of 
a republican system which, without bringing 
human and property rights into harmony, 
promised such a compromise between them 
that it would be safe to give the general govern- 
ment all necessary powers. It was this concept 
which he took with him to Philadelphia, where 
it became the core of the new Constitution. 


Between this nationalistic purpose which 
Madison took to the convention and the 
finished product of nationhood there yawned 
a chasm bridgeable neither by piety (which 
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Franklin invoked as prayer on a particular 
occasion) nor by patriotism (which Wash- 
ington constantly symbolized) nor by high 
intellectual resolve (which Hamilton carried, 
whenever he presumed to show up at the 
convention). That gulf could be bridged 
only by that master-builder of societal 
bridges, the politician. Madison had be- 
come, from what seemed a beginning too 
difident to be promising, the arch-poli- 
tician of his time. This volume shows us how 
he had become just that. That key word— 
“politician” —will bear spelling out on the 
good side, as often it is sputtered out on the 
bad side. I mean now to spell it out in a 
round half-dozen periods, adding a seventh, 
because “‘seven, being a perfect number,” in- 
vites a noble moral: (1) Madison had in- 
genuity, inventiveness, resourcefulness; (2) 
he had a sense of timing and the patience to 
abide the opportune moment; (3) he had a 
fellow-feeling: reticence, face-saving, gen- 
erosity of award; (4) he had determination 
and pertinacity; (5) he had learning, know- 
how, wisdom; (6) he had character; (7) 
he had, too—blessed possession!—what 
makes character creative: resiliency, roomi- 
ness, magnanimity. 

1. There is perhaps no business in the 
world in which a quick intelligence counts 
for more than it does in politics. Situations 
are always unfolding but are seldom fully 
unfolded; and strategic intervention is of 
the essence of success. To see what needs to 
be done, to know who can do it, to discover 
the means, parliamentary and otherwise— 
this is human resourcefulness at its best. 
As Ortega y Gasset says, in his Revolt of the 
Masses: “Politics is made up of unique 
situations in which a man suddenly finds 
himself submerged whether he will or no. 
Hence it is a test which allows us better to 
distinguish who are the clear heads and who 
are the routineers.’”’ James Madison had 
quick discernment from youth up; he had 
informed sense with sagacity; and this 
volume abounds in examples of his making 
sheer intelligence count in the nick of time. 

2. And, for that matter, out of the nick 
of time, too. “Timing” is indeed all im- 
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portant in political effectiveness. Again and 
again, in both the Virginia legislature and 
the Continental Congress, strategic delay 
won objectives which could not be taken by 
storm. To be always on the ground, inci- 
dentally, as Madison was (and he practically 
alone of the delegates to the Continental 
Congress attended continuously), gave him 
prime advantage at a time when (owing to 
traveling conditions, inflationary living 
away irom home, and, indeed, low morale) 
quorums were difficult to maintain. In the 
four years of his tenure as Virginia delegate 
to the Continental Congress, I believe that 
Madison missed hardly a fortnight alto- 
gether. Not only was he there in general; he 
was also there specifically. He was, I mean, 
right there behind the scenes where politics 
is most perfect: he was the model committee 
member of all time. If he was not on the 
proper committee, he knew how to get 
matters referred to other committees which 
he was on, or to create a new committee to 
sit in judgment upon the committee gone 
wrong, or to wait until some other delegate 
went home so that he could take his place 
on the crucial committee. 

With his chronic presence, his precious 
sense of timing, and his patience to abide 
the opportune moment, Madison was a 
whole phalanx for any cause on which his 
heart was set. He took the cynical injunc- 
tion, “Never in politics do today what can 
be put off until tomorrow,” and turned it 
into the better counsel, “‘Never to do a poor 
thing today when by waiting you can get a 
better thing done tomorrow.” If there be no 
absolutes in politics, then comparative 
values become all-important because of the 
reign of relativity. Where the “better” is 
one’s only available standard, then the 
“better” becomes the Best. Madison could, 
and did, swear with the future Whitman: 


I will never henceforth have to do with the 
faith that tells the best! 

I will have to do only with that faith that leaves 
the best untold. 


If there be not enough votes in sight to 
effectuate this Better, then postpone until a 


demand matures as pressure that will yield 
you a majority and will sustain you in its 
use. Meanwhile, you may be able to help 
create the demand that will, in turn, push 
you to do the right and proper thing! It is 
a wise man, and a lucky legislator, who can 
produce his own pressures. This was the 
tactics—this creative waiting, I mean— 
which made it possible for Madison, in the 
long-drawn-out event, to get enacted in 
Virginia the famous statute for religious 
freedom (which, incidentally, is as much 


deserved on the tomb of Madison as on | 


Jefferson’s). Madison forced delay when 
sectarianism was rampant in the raiment of 
light, stirring up, meantime, the Dissenters 
at the forks of the creeks to support him 
against the established church—in order, 
with a head for piety longer than the pious 
had, to disestablish all churches altogether. 
Thus strove he, with Whitman, ‘‘to leave 
the best untold” —olitically. 

It was, I believe, this sense of timing 
which (rather than what Gaillard Hunt, a 
previous biographer, charges against Madi- 
son) explains the latter’s shift from his early 
devotion to nationalism to later emphasis 
upon States’ rights. Hunt says that Madi- 
son swayed with his company: first with 
Hamilton toward nationalism, then with 
Jefferson toward the states. Rather than 
that, Madison, I suggest, changed with 
changing times, though he certainly did not 
always change with the tide. To be a viable 
Democrat he did not have to be a die-hard 
“Dixiecrat.” It is a poor politician and a 
poorer patriot (and Madison was not poor 
in either of these regards) who does not al- 
most intuitively distribute his own weight 
to help steady the ship of state through 
whatever squall may be listing her to this 
side or that. Men who believe, as Madison 
did, in justice-through-balance have to com- 
pensate for their own success by such 
shifting as will maintain the equilibrium. 

3. This trait Madison’s more abstract 
biographers have so emphasized as to make 
the Father of the Constitution appear at 
times like a “bloodless category.” Madison 
had also his concrete, his social side. He 
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loved good company. He was himself a most 
companionable fellow. He did not, it is true, 
slap people on the back or invite such low- 
browed invasions of his own dignity. He lost 
one election, but I believe only one, from 
refusing to follow the then custom of pro- 
viding free liquor to his foregathered con- 
stituents. But he sensed how other men felt 
and intuitively paid court to a deeper 
hunger—the hunger for deference—and fur- 
nished fodder to a higher pride—the pride of 
personal pretense. This meant “face-sav- 
ing,” and Madison was a genius at it. 
Wherever possible, Madison made any de- 
feat which he had to inflict appear as a 
victory to the vanquished. (The only nega- 
tive case I note was his getting referred to 
an obstructive committee the fruits of their 
folly, the insurrection of troops which 
caused the Continental Congress opportune- 
ly to leave Philadelphia. Who will say the 
gentle malice was not deserved?) Nor did 
Madison seem ever predisposed to claim 
credit for what he himself did. Brant has 
dug up document after document in Madi- 
son’s handwriting which history, with 
Madison’s connivance, has credited to 
others. Like Jefferson, he was a master- 
draftsman; and, more than Jefferson, he had 
a “passion for anonymity.” To Madison the 
cause alone seemed sacred; the credit was 
expendible. His hand was in nearly every- 
thing that happened, his face in hardly any- 
thing. Fastidious in foregoing fame, gener- 
ous in awarding credit, Madison was a mas- 
ter at saving the faces of others. And 
nothing is more necessary in politics, for 
somebody has always to be losing. Let only 
those speak disdainfully of this who do not 
understand how important “good manners” 
are in all co-operative endeavor. Face- 
saving is but another name for manners in 
politics. Sometimes this became downright 
logrolling, as when Madison sweetened his 
general revenue plan for 1783 with “bait” 
(as he called it in a letter to Jefferson), 
something for everybody! Brant thinks that 
Madison discovered logrolling. Not likely. 
Wherever pork is, barrels will be. A rose 


with any other smell would be just as indis- 
pensable in the garden of politics. 

This logrolling method Madison made 
his own where concrete advantages could 
be adjusted to abstract principle, so as to 
implement the principle itself. But where 
concessions would invalidate the principle, 
Madison stood firm through whatever time- 
span success required. He could with singu- 
lar grace wear the crown of thorns which 
politics sometimes bestows. On the separa- 
tion of church and state, for instance, he 
would not yield an inch, though he would 
and did set sectaries against sectaries in 
order that the poison of their powers might 
be pluralized in the interest of their own 
declared (but hardly intended) wills to per- 
fection. 

4. What political resiliency requires to 
prevent its becoming sheer opportunism 
Madison also had. This implies clairvoyance 
of ends; it demands devotion to ideals, and 
it necessitates pertinacity in pursuing them. 
It requires character, too, as context for per- 
sistence, so that determination may not be- 
come sheer stubbornness. Madison had all 
these to a rare degree. His maneuvering was 
never merely out of love of the game, though 
he enjoyed it. He saw where he wanted to 
go, and he seemed never to forget where 
that was, though he tacked this way and 
that. Even more, he would sometimes quit 
tacking and take a day off—or a month or 
a year—while pressure gathered behind 
what he had helped obtrude to the center 
of attention. Something of this pertinacity 
of purpose he had learned at Princeton from 
his old teacher of moral philosophy, Presi- 
dent John Witherspoon—Madison’s col- 
league, though by no means his constant 
collaborator, in the Continental Congress. 
There was a toughness of fiber in Madison 
quite befitting a Scotch Presbyterian, which 
Witherspoon was but Madison was not. 

5. All this was made manifest in Madi- 
son but was saved from mulishness by the 
fact that Madison was a most knowledge- 
able man. ‘‘The night my father got me,” 
Housman slyly observes, “his mind was 
not on me.” This cannot be said of the 
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Father of the Constitution. No connubial 
absent-mindedness characterized Madison. 
He knew what he was begetting. He knew, 
and had planned it that way. Madison had 
all the statecraft that was available at the 
time. Not only had he “specialized” at 
Princeton in public affairs; not only had he 
stayed—mirabile dictul—for ‘‘postgradu- 
ate” work; but he made his subsequent year 
a self-seminar in learning. 

I have spoken already of his matchless 
combination of practical experience with 
speculative philosophy. It is here to be 
emphasized how full was his book learning. 
Sadly informed of experience as to the 
weaknesses of the American form of feder- 
alism, Madison took time out, leaving 
elaborate notes as testimony to its fruitful 
utilization, in order to season himself in the 
experience that other peoples had had in 
this crucial matter, going into practical 
retirement for a whole year to do it. 

The result was that Virginia—and Brant 
helps us to see how nearly that meant 
Madison—went to the Constitutional Con- 
vention with a Plan, historically grounded, 
well articulated, and prepotent for the 
formation of “‘a more perfect union.” That 
was the plan, essentially, which the Con- 
stitution eventually enshrined. No success 
or failure of the past that was not turned to 
account, positive or negative, in the repair 
work which Madison foresaw must be, if 
confederation was actually to confederate. 
Madison’s sheer intellectuality should be 
kept before all students of statecraft as a 
shining example of the utility of knowledge 
in any practical affairs that aim at greatness. 
Only mediocrity can be extemporized. 

It is true that Madison had, too, what 
book learning itself does not give: he had 
not only “know-how,” as we say, but wis- 
dom. He learned constantly from men how 
to deal with men, but he also out of books 
deepened his faith, steadied his vision, and 
made more roomy his tolerance. These 
qualities cannot be read directly out of 
covers, but they can be aided in fruitfulness 
by the experience of mankind which books 
so richly bequeath. Madison was lucky, 
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and we are the heirs of that luck, in getting 
mankind’s past experience and his own 
pressing needs together. 

6. All this leads, by way of summary, to 
the fact that Madison had character. Let us 
not be unctuous about it, however; for he 
did not obtrude it. But there was an inte. 
gration in his life which prevented him from 
mounting the horse of ambition and riding 
off in many directions. He was no horseman 
of the spiritual life, like Hamilton. Indeed, 
character is nowhere more radiantly mani- 
fest than in turning ambition, as Madison 
did, to great ends. That Madison was 
ambitious may be taken for granted. He 
never exempts himself from his general 
strictures on the human race. What needs 
specification is that in him character kept 
ambition geared to an expanding purpose, 
This, in turn, prevented Madison from 
getting embroiled in a thousand and one 
eddies which whirled other men off their 
bases and around and around. One is almost 
driven to feel that Madison’s skill was the 
ballast which men ordinarly call “char- 
acter.” 

Mere “know-how,” which is imperative 
in statecraft, easily makes politics a noxious 
game, subjecting its practitioner to the 
diversion of littleness and sometimes to the 
undertow of meanness. Madison had and 
enjoyed the know-how of governing. But he 
had equally mastered and equally enjoyed 
that other dimension of skill—the facility of 
thought; the intimate acquaintance with 
high goals; the intellectual man’s pride in 
vision, in clarity, in enlarged comprehen- 
sion. An English poet of the same age of En- 
lightenment expressed what one senses in 
Madison, operating frictionlessly : 


My mind to me my kingdom is. 
Such present joys therein I find 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords or grows by kind. 
Though much I want which most would 
have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


7. Which is to say—and this is why “7” 
becomes here a perfect number—that Madi- 
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son was the possessor, rather than the vic- 
tim, of character. Madison’s life is America’s 
most amazing example of what virtue may 
do behind the scenes, as Jefferson’s is a 
shining example of what virtue may do upon 
the boards of politics. But there are char- 
acters and characters. John Jay had char- 
acter, and what a story needs adding! John 
Adams had character, alas, alack! Alexander 
Hamilton had character and let it send him, 
against his convictions, to an untimely 
grave. (I follow Lodge in supposing that 
Hamilton was driven to meet Burr upon the 
field of dishonor because he did not see how 
he could confront his destiny as a ‘“Man on 
Horseback” if he refused to hear what even 
to him was a pusillanimous dare to 
“honor.’’) 

Deferring to Washington in the military 
and the administrative field, I pause now 
before the door of Madison and of Franklin 
(which latter’s usefulness to the Revolution 
the former mostly saved), in order to remind 
the world how character can be creative and 
not merely conservative. There was about 
Franklin, the extrovert, and about Madi- 
son, the introvert, a sameness of quality. 
Let us call it at the low level, what it is 
there, “sportsmanship”; but let us not fail to 
name it what it is at the highest level, 
“magnanimity.” 

There was in both, that is, toughness of 
character. Character can be corrosive of 
charity, a propaedeutic of provincialism. 
There was a wholesome self-forgetfulness 
about Madison; it is consciousness of char- 
acter which corrodes, not character itself. 
There was a roominess about Madison 
which let in the breezes of the past, the 
fresh employments of the present, without 
shutting out any of the light of imagination 
or much of the immediate joys of life. Men 
liked these. They liked men. But they liked 
more than men. They were intellectuals 
who liked intellectuality: Franklin, inven- 
tiveness; Madison, comprehensiveness. 
They were ‘‘moral” men who enjoyed such 
morality as they had. They had found the 
intrinsic meaning of statecraft and were 
rescued from the hollowness of externality 
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and from the constrictions of a duty full of 
tensions. So they could be politicians with- 
out being pusillanimous to the pious and 
without seeming the least bit pious to the 
plain. So also they could “compromise an 
issue without compromising themselves.” 
They could—and Madison as our present 
care especially did—work with patience and 
without gastric ulcers for ends always visible 
but never quite available. When Madison 
called upon himself, he always found some- 
body at home; but that “somebody” was 
clothed in the raiment of joyous learning 
and was luminous with the “light that never 
was on land or sea.” 

This is the character which emerges from 
Brant’s second volume, now readied to be- 
come, in the third volume, Father of the 
Constitution and to enter upon an im- 
mortality made more gracious for him and 
us by his having found at last a biographer 
to invest him with human roominess, with- 
out divesting him of moral magnanimity. 

Such is the stuff of which secular saint- 
hood is made. The sacerdotal variety is 
made of different timber. 

As we turn now from the one to the other, 
from the West to the East, let us do so on 
the convenient pivot furnished by an Ori- 
ental well grounded in Occidental culture— 
Hu Shih, sometime Chinese Ambassador 
to the United States. It may be seen that 
what he says, and certainly what we say, 
has not to do with the ‘aesthetic com- 
ponent” on which Mr. Northrop (Meeting 
of the East and the West) want us Westerners 
to meet the East. Not with immediacy 
is the issue, but with the type of mediation 
proposed as between what happens in 
privacy and what should happen in public. 
On the extrapolation of ideals into action, 
Hu Shih achieves a transvaluation of values 
invidious to Eastern mysticism as a phi- 
losophy of action. “Its sages and saints,” 
says he feelingly, ‘may do all they can to 
glorify contentment and hypnotize the 
people into a willingness to praise their 
gods and abide their fate. But that very self- 
hypnotising philosophy is more materialistic 
than the dirty houses they live in, the 
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scanty food they eat, and the clay and 
wood with which they make the images of 
their gods.” 

Without the right as a Westerner to go 
so far, I turn now to Gandhi’s autobiog- 
raphy® with a warning to the West, which I 
am privileged to utter. 


It, MAHATMA GANDHI: SACERDOTAL SAINT 


GANDHI’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY: THE STORY OF My 
EXPERIMENT WITH TRUTH. Translated by 
Manadev Desai. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1948. Pp. xi+640. $5.00. 


What is possible on all books becomes a pre- 
scription of justice on such a book as this auto- 
biography: an outside and an inside view. When 
a saint turns politician, as Gandhi did, ex- 
tremes meet. The inner life, always intrinsically 
rewarding no matter what, becomes extrinsical- 
ly a provocation. Gandhi’s chief characteristic 
was his inability to separate the inner and the 
outer. To see was for him to feel, to feel was to 
conclude, and to conclude was to perpetrate. 
He seems to have had the worst of the East and 
of the West, or to have combined the best of 
both in an extraordinarily poor fashion. We 
shall observe him to have been dogmatically 
weak where Madison was considerately strong, 
in the strategy of separating the private and 
the public realms. 

Beginning from the outside, imagine to your- 
self—perhaps, indeed, you can even remember 
—an adolescent who, morbid of conscience, 
tenacious of opinion, sensitive to people, and 
filled with self-guilt, jumps at every new idea 
and is quick on the trigger to make a cause of 
every possible case that touches purity. Make 
him a faddist of food, investing with conscien- 
tiousness every dietetic whim, inflicting upon 

everybody at his mercy each latest fixation, and 
maximizing anxiety over every natural failure 
to observe the whim as a categorical imperative. 
Add to food faddism every medical quackery 
from hydropathy to “fruitism” to fasting, so 
that nothing is too new, too tenuous, or too 
bizarre to set itself stoutly against the best 
medical knowledge available. Carry this dis- 
tempered temperament into religion, investing 
anxious moments with soul-searching over 
which religion is right and what in the right one 


5 Gandhi’s Autobiography: The Story of My Ex- 
periment with Truth, trans. Manadev Desai (Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1948). 
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is rightest of all, pridefully humbling self befor. 
this or that soul-saving insight as of the last 
consequence. Make certitude the first, last, and 
only test of certainty. 

Having done all this, now wrap all idiosyn. 
crasies and self-punishments and pious domi. 
nations over others into a final splurge of spirity. 
ality that resolves to live with a woman without 
polluting self sexually (having her, of course, ac. 
cept the vow, as also necessary for the highest 
and purest of ends)—do all this and you all but 
have Gandhi. ‘‘All but,” though not quite. For 
all this is but prelude to the most unsportsman- 
like political technique ever shot through and 
through with subtle craftiness: the bending of 
others to one’s own will and way by threatening 
to kill one’s self if others do not do what one 
wants or do not desist from what one does not 
approve. Touch that final presumption with the 
plaudits of millions who think such a person a 
saint while living, and all but make a god of him 
when he is dead. Now you have the recipe for 
Gandhi. 

Such, indeed, isa fragmentary but fair outside 
view of the man that Gandhi’s own autobiogra- 
phy reveals him to be. He did not come all at 
once, by grace divine or diabolical, to so high- 
handed an imposition as that involved in “pas- 
sive resistance.” He had to work up to the final 
perpetration through such stages as I have 
delineated. (The autobiography closes before 
World War II and so spares repetition of the 
shameful words of comfort later spoken to 
Japan.) Supreme fanaticism grows from little 
fagots burned in successive vows to fatuousness. 
These stages he himself, not without proper 
self-depreciation, graces with terms like “‘quack- 

ery,” “‘faddism,” ‘“‘idiosyncrasies,”’ etc. 

Through a legal apprenticeship in England, 
an agitator’s mission in South Africa, and long 
practice in strategic rebelliousness in India— 
through these he arrived at the center of the 
world’s stage: the big-league nuisance through 
a succession of nuisances committed on self, 
family, and friends alike. It is a singular sight, 
unedifying to the last degree, when surveyed 
from the outside point of view furnished by 
occidental patriotism. 

The inside view is, however, very different. 
It consists of his early discovering the sacred 
nature and the organic location in life of Truth. 
The demands of Truth transcended ordinary 
injunctions and became exactions of high au- 
thority over the whole field of bodily health, 
spiritual hygiene, and social responsibility. 
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Truth he lived for as undeviatingly as he could, 
honoring necessary deviations therefrom by 
confessing them in the name of Truth. Truth it 
was that drove Gandhi to a vow never to touch 
milk (for it is not, he claimed, a “‘natural” food), 
and Truth led to subsequent spiritual lacera- 
tion of himself over whether he could take goat’s 
milk on a doctor’s orders, to save his life. ““The 
memory of this action even now rankles in my 
breast,” he much later writes, “‘and fills me with 
remorse, and I am constantly thinking how to 
give up goat’s milk.” 

What was life compared with Truth, even 
other peoples’ lives? “I would not allow my 
wife,” he quotes himself as having told his 
physician, “to be given meat or beef, even if the 
denial meant her death, unless, of course, she 
desired to take it.”” To generalize this and many 
other cases, ‘‘the question of diet,’”’ he writes, 
“was guided by principles no longer depending 
upon outside authority. I had no desire to live 
at the cost of them. How could I relinquish a 
principle in respect of myself, when I had en- 
forced it relentlessly in respect to my wife, chil- 
dren and friends?” 

Truth it was that dictated all this. Truth it 
was, indeed, that at last required complete 
sexual abstinence in marriage. Truth it was that 
dictated poverty, charity, and, in the end, non- 
resistance against the British and against every- 
thing else to which Truth pointed its accusing 
finger. Truth required him to deny his children 
education (in any ordinary sense); to let his 
friends serve his causes and convenience until 
he succeeded in reducing his wants (though not 
the hospitality which his entourage required) to 
a vanishing-point. It was devotion to Truth that 
made him consort with the untouchables and 
give his life to public work in behalf of the 
humblest. “‘To see the universal and all-pervad- 
ing Spirit of Truth face to face,” he feelingly de- 
clares, ‘one must be able to love the meanest of 
creation as oneself.”” And as a climax to this 
heroism he avows: “My devotion to Truth has 
drawn me into the field of politics; and I can say 
without the slightest hesitation, and yet in all 
humility, that those who say that religion has 
nothing to do with politics do not know what 
religion means.” 

Be that as it may concerning religion, such 
persons certainly do not know what politics 
means, as it was practiced by Gandhi. And here 
we revert again and finally to an outside view 
of this strange life. It is said of an ancient nay- 
sayer to life that his pride shone through his 
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rags. Gandhi’s pride is so obtrusive as to be seen 
above his loin cloth, where no stitch of rag 
reached. Nothing seemed too inconsequential to 
excite his curiosity, and no attention too puerile, 
once fixated, to produce a program. He read 
Ruskin one night, and next morning, so to say, 
he must disrupt his printing plant and its com- 
munity by a move to the country. He would 
take a vow at the drop of a hat and then would 
keep heaven and earth in turmoil to preserve his 
commitment inviolate. Here is tyranny of the 
most inverse type for it is all done in the nerve- 
racking name of Truth and Purity. “The most 
priggish business in the world,” Woodrow 
Wilson once remarked, “‘is the development of 
one’s character.” How a Westerner can read 
these confessions and believe even what they 
confess of “lust,” any more than one could cir- 
cumspectly accept at face-value the sins that 
Augustine boasts of, is more than I can under- 
stand. Nor do I understand how one can fail to 
be overgorged with the obtruded paraphernalia 
of saintliness and humility through these pages. 
It is of Westerners that I have the right to 
speak, and do speak. Until Mr. Northrop gets 
us fully “met” with the East, I am willing to 
allow to Orientals the leeway of charity, but not 
to my fellow-countrymen who fall for fatuity. 
With apologies to Moslems, let us allow Gandhi 
a fakir to India but brand him a “faker” for the 
West. What is precious as private can be per- 
nicious as a public program. A navel is nicer, 
even so, to contemplate than to publicize. 

Here, indeed, is a book which I make bold to 
guess has little of worth, and much of ill, to offer 
to Western civilization. It would prostitute the 
sportsmanship of our precious political way of 
life. Wherever equally obdurate consciences 
meet, there is no simple solution of conflicts, not 
even in the name of Truth nor is there left in 
Gandhi’s purview the requisite face-saving, not 
to say conscience-preserving, devices. His 
obscuration of the boundary between religion 
and politics leaves religion corrupted with 
power and politics powerless to deal with the 
conflicts between equally honest and truth- 
fixated sectaries. His whole motif plays com- 
pletely out when it is needed most. 

When a gandhi meets a gandhi, there the 
blood begins to flow. 

We proud heirs of a morality-producing de- 
vice have little to learn from a method of meet- 
ing problems which deals its blows below the 
belt of honorable compromise, whether in the 
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name of monopolized Truth or a monopolized 
Holiness. Such logical presumption issues as 
moral suicide and as religious fanaticism. The 
end of this foreboding fixation upon monopoly 
is not yet written in the blood already spilled by 
Indians in India. Westerners unpatriotic enough 
to desert their own culture and political tradi- 
tion should be made to remember that Gandhi’s 
most obtruded pride was to upbuild Indian 
patriotism—not to call the ugly word (to ten- 
der-minded romanticists) “nationalism.” 

That Gandhi’s methods accomplished some- 
thing in South Africa, in India, and even in 
England may be admitted. So did Hitler’s. 
Gandhi may have even accomplished some 
permanent good. So did Mussolini. So does 


Stalin. But the cost to others of such long-brew. 
ing etiology inclined my mind again and again, 
as I read, to a famous injunction pronounced jn 
the West by a wise Indian philosopher of oy; 
time: that every sinner should be allowed a 
future, as every saint has had a past. Gandhi's 
way of life is one in which I see no worthy dis. 
cipline for Westerners, though discipline enough 
it has; and beyond it I see no rainbow of hope 
for a better world. 

And, besides, I frankly avow that I do not 
trust the kind of characters that must maintain 
themselves on vows. 


T. V. 
Maxwell School, Syracuse University 
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Tue AMERICAN DEMocRACY: A COMMENTARY 
AND AN INTERPRETATION. By Harold J. 
Laski. New York: Viking Press, 1948. 
Pp. x +785. $6.50. 

On the jacket of Professor Laski’s book the 
publishers have printed these words: “In 1838 
Tocqueville: Democracy in America: In 1888 
Bryce: The American Commonwealth: In 1948 
Laski: The American Democracy.”’ Now the fact 
is that Tocqueville’s book did not appear in 
1838. The first part appeared in 1835, the second 
in 1840. This is a trifling inaccuracy which 
would not be worth mentioning if the new work 
fitted into the indicated pattern. I think it does 
not, except in coverage and in intention. But it 
isnot a new Tocqueville, much less a new Bryce. 
It is an old Laski. 

The scope of the book is vast, but there is 
relatively little of the solid, clearly set forth in- 
formation that one finds in Bryce. Rather has 
Mr. Laski, like Tocqueville before him, written 
a commentary on American civilization. Politi- 
cal institutions receive much less attention than 
in Bryce’s or Tocqueville’s books, there being 
but two chapters on this subject; but there are 
long chapters—some of them almost of book 
length—on business enterprise, labor, religion, 
education, culture, minority problems, inter- 
national relations, the professions, and press, 
cinema and radio, as well as introductory chap- 
ters on the traditions and spirit of the country 
and a concluding one on Americanism as a prin- 
ciple of civilization. One encounters on almost 
every page the point of view that Mr. Laski has 
often expressed, and it is for this reason that I 
have termed the book “old Laski” rather than 
“new Tocqueville”—for Bryce it clearly is not. 
Where Tocqueville’s book came as a fresh and 
highly stimulating interpretation of the Ameri- 
can experiment, Laski’s commentary seems fa- 
miliar and, in some degree, already outdated. 
In view of the insistence with which he reiter- 
ates his basis of interpretation, the title of the 
book might more accurately have been “The 
Defeat of Democracy by the Businessman’’; for, 
where Tocqueville saw equality as the first and 
basic factor in American life, Laski sees inequali- 
ty. Finance capitalism emerges triumphant. 
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After its scope and its point of view the most 
striking feature of the book is its size. There are 

761 pages of text, well over 400,000 words. It is 

repetitious in detail as in point of view, and it 

might better have been half its present length. 

Nor is the style well suited to a book of this size, 

although there are many examples of Mr. 

Laski’s graceful rhetoric. It is, on the whole, 

pretty heavy going, and most of the non-Ameri- 

cans, for whom the book is primarily written, 

will not find clarity in the hundreds of unex- 

plained allusions. Tocqueville and Bryce were 
clear and lucid, and they did not substitute 
name-calling for patient exposition and careful 
justification of their opinions. 

Doubtless the book is more rewarding than 
I have indicated. Certainly, it reflects a breadth 
of learning which is truly astonishing; and when 
I say that there is little in it that is new, I do 
not mean that its readers will be familiar with 
all the subjects discussed or with all the litera- 
ture referred to. The book is not the product of 
one or two hasty trips via the lecture route. 
Professor Laski has been observing the United 
States since he came to Harvard in 1916. He 
was here for four years at that time, and he has 
been back repeatedly since. He knows and has 
known many Americans intimately. He has 
read widely. Yet he gives the impression that 
he sees what fits in with his stereotype.Or, 
rather, his conclusions are derived from his pre- 
conceptions, for his data and his preliminary 
generalizations are not always in agreement 
with his general interpretations. Thus he 
praises, with almost embarrassing superlatives, 
many aspects of American higher education, 
yet concludes that the colleges and universities 
are controlled by businessmen trustees who stifle 
dissent or originality. In almost every chapter 
one reads of the splendid achievements of this 
civilization of ours, only to discover that we 
have been going to the capitalistic dogs since 
1865. 

Mr. Laski has high regard for a good many 
American historians—most of them, to be sure, 
liberal or leftish in sympathy. Of their writings 
he says that one “has the sense that the whole 
evidence has been sifted with both delicacy and 
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accuracy.” I wish that this could be written of 
his book, but there are too many instances of 
inaccurate reporting or of distorted interpreta- 
tion. John Adams was “convinced that men are 
so incapable of self-government that they must 
be restrained by force and ruled by some power 
beyond their reach.’’ What the evidence for this 
more than dubious statement is we are not told. 
William James and Josiah Royce would have 
been surprised, though not altogether pleased, 
to read that they virtually agreed on basic is- 
sues. I suspect that almost every scholar who 
reads will find a discouraging number of such 
misinterpretations. 

Another reason for being disappointed in 
this ambitious and comprehensive book is that 
so many of the American writings relied upon 
by Mr. Laski for his interpretation are largely 
from twenty or more years ago. This is amus- 
ingly and sometimes irritatingly illustrated by 
the frequence with which he refers to the two 
Babbitts—George and Irving—who bulked 
much larger twenty-five years ago than they do 
now. He is as uncritical of J. Allen Smith’s 
Spirit of American Government, of Beard’s Eco- 
nomic Interpretations, and of Parrington’s Main 
Currents as if he had just run across them. A 
particularly curious example of the hold on him 
of the views current when he was first in the 
country is his reliance upon Turner’s theory of 
the frontier as a basis for interpreting American 
civilization ; yet in two places he recognizes some 
of the limitations of the theory—limitations 
which he has read about but apparently has not 
altogether absorbed into his thinking. His 
views on local government, on political ma- 
chines, on business enterprise, and on the scope 
of governmental control frequently belong to 
that time more than to the present. 

It is, I believe, characteristic of Mr. Laski’s 
method and of his predispositions that he relies 
upon the radical, the utopian, and certain of the 
literary or theological thinkers and either dis- 
parages or ignores writings of other shades of 
opinion or of other categories, which may have 
been far more widely read and have exercised, 
so far as one can tell in such matters, a greater 
influence. The Federalist, for example, is surely 
one of the most representative of all American 
books; it is casually referred to once. Tom Paine, 
who, except in religion, had almost no influence 
here after he had given his great assistance to 
the Revolution, is cited eighteen times. The 
utopians of the nineteenth century are given 
far more emphasis than the historical evidence 


seems to warrant. Emerson is relied on not only 
as a representative philosophical and literary 
figure, which he was, but also as a representa- 
tive political and social thinker, which he was 
not. And the too frequent use of “Puritan’’ js 
another disappointing substitute for description 
and analysis. 

Since the book contains so much of criticism, 
and even of scolding, an American who finds it 
unsatisfactory may be suspected of tender and 
wounded patriotism. I can only say that I agree 
with Mr. Laski about the existence, though fre- 
quently not the causes, of nearly all the defects 
that he points out, and I would add others which 
his preconceptions obscure. My greatest source 
of disappointment in the book is that I do not 
find a substantial contribution toward the re- 
shaping of the democratic ideal. I remember 
hearing Mr. Laski say, some ten years ago, that 
America needed, above all, a new interpretation 
of its history. I then thought it a very wise re- 
mark, and I believe the need is even greater to- 
day. But in Mr. Laski’s incongruous mixture of 
praise and faultfinding, of scholarship and wise- 
cracking, of sympathetic explanation and super- 
ficial classification which demonstrates little 
sympathy and less understanding, I can find 
neither this reinterpretation nor the elements 
essential to its fashioning. 

Perhaps it is unfair to Mr. Laski to judge his 
book, even in part, by this standard. But he has, 
by the scale of his subject and the sweep of his 
commentary, invited comparison with Tocque- 
ville, not with John Gunther or, for that matter, 
with Dickens or with Mrs. Trollope; and by 
that standard the book is not more than a par- 
tial success. He has not, I think, sufficiently 
analyzed his premises, his conceptual tools,or 
his conclusions. He relies on a simple economic 
determinism, as though that answers all ques- 
tions. He is apparently an unquestioning be- 
liever in majority rule; yet when he encounters 
examples of mass prejudice or majority deci- 
sions which he dislikes (racial discrimination, 
the popularity of yellow journalism, the election 
of a Huey Long or a Bilbo) he can only repeat 
the formula—‘“capitalistic system.” We all 
know that governmental control and ownership 
have been expanding for a long time (much 
longer in the states than Mr. Laski is aware) and 
that this movement has. by no means spent its 
force. In order to understand what this imp'‘es, 
we need a far clearer and more penetrating 
consideration than any American since Jeffer- 
son has given us of aims as well as means. But 
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the confident proposal of a labor party in the 
image of the British Labour party as the solu- 
tion of our problems seems singularly unrelated 
to many aspects of American tradition, preju- 
dice, society, and politics. It is difficult to tell 
whether Mr. Laski is more impressed with the 
vast achievements of Soviet Russia or disturbed 
by the activities of the Communist parties in 
Europe and this country, which, as he says, are 
controlled by the Soviet Foreign Office. At any 
rate, he does not soberly discuss the price paid 
for those achievements, nor does he sufficiently 
analyze the degree of relevance in either the 
British or the Russian experience. Perhaps we 
can learn from this book not so much that we 
have faults—those we should be aware of—but 
rather that we shall need a great deal more of 
both imaginative and analytical thinking if we 
are to justify the position in the world which 
our resources, our technical skill, and our infa- 
mous businessmen have given us. 


BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 
Harvard University 


THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE. By H. J. Paton. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 283. 

Reflection about moral principles is generally 
agreed to be in a rather unpromising state, and 
a reason often given is that few sophisticated 
people can say with conviction that final com- 
mitments to values are subject to rational criti- 
cism or that rational principles can determine 
the ends of action. While some, like Bertrand 
Russell, regard the impossibility of a rational 
ethics as an inevitable consequence of enlight- 
ened analysis, other philosophers still insist that 
ethics must be possible and that it must be both 
rational and practical, even if they cannot say 
how it can be made so. In expressing their hopes 
and programs for the future of ethics, as well as 
in accounting for the present state of moral the- 
ory, some of the latter have looked back, not 
withoug nostalgia, to Kant; for he found the 
absolute worth of the moral person and the ab- 
solute obligation of the moral law to be ground- 
ed on nothing but pure reason. Although his ar- 
guments are said to be incredible and his meth- 
od full of “hocus-pocus,” he had the right idea 
of the moralist’s task. 

Since it seems, then, that the philosophical 
problem of ethics has come to be whether reason 


can be practical, and this was also Kant’s way 
of stating the question, Mr. Paton’s careful dis- 
cussion of the categorical imperative—now pub- 
lished in an American edition—could hardly 
have appeared at a more appropriate time; for, 
if we are concerned with Kant’s problem, we 
should be sure that we understand his confident 
solution. Accordingly, Mr. Paton’s chief pur- 
pose has been to make Kant’s doctrine more 
easily understood. But since he finds that “a 
whole series of misinterpretations has become 
traditional and stands in the way of an un- 
prejudiced approach” (p. 15) he uses the refuta- 
tion of these perversions both as a subsidiary 
aim and as a means of accomplishing his pri- 
mary one. 

“It is impossible to exaggerate,” Paton 
writes, “the importance of grasping the supreme 
principle of morality” (p. 15). In other words, 
the problem is practical as well as philosophical, 
and this aspect of it, too, can be stated in Kant’s 
terms. Mr. Paton is conscious of it throughout, 
but he does not exploit its peculiarly Kantian 
nature. As he remarks (p. 17), “the British race, 
having displayed a magnificence in action al- 
most without parallel, is assailed on every side 
by prophets of unreason for whom moral splen- 
dour is so much illusion.” Could there be a bet- 
ter example of that “natural dialectic” which 
Kant speaks of as forcing practical reason to 


” 


*Cf. Ethics, Vol. LVI (1946), No. 3. All four 
major articles are concerned with the state of cur- 
rent theory and with the possibility that ethical 
judgments may be rational. Eliseo Vivas, after 
finding naturalism to be both sterile and false 
(“Animadversions on Naturalistic Ethics”), con- 
cludes that “an answer can be found by separating 
from its inadequate rationalistic psychology and 
the hocus-pocus of its methodology the irrefragable 
truth embodied in the Kantian ethics.” S. S. S. 
Browne, in “How Can Ethical Principles Be 
Known?” decides that the “source of ethical know]- 
edge lies in the will” and its legislation but does not 
agree with Kant that pure reason can give it ob- 
jectivity. Dewitt Parker (“Reflections on the Crisis 
in Theory of Value’’) traces the terms in which prob- 
lems of value are discussed to the influence of Kant 
in focusing attention on the judgment, leading to 
the “separation of so-called ‘judgments of value’ 
from ‘judgments of fact.’”’ Finally, Arthur Pap’s 
“The Verifiability of Value Judgments” completes 
the picture; for his is the sort of view which worries 
the others; but, unlike them, he not only shows no 
regrets for having found that principles of valuation 
—as opposed to instrumental valuations—are not 
verifiable but offers this as the only logically tenable 
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seek aid in philosophy, lest our moral insights 
be undermined by (as Bradley put it) ‘some 
wretched theory’’? 

Such is the opportunity which a serious study 
of Kant’s ethics finds prepared for it. What 
of its achievement? There is probably not a bet- 
ter book on the subject in English. At least there 
is none so good which is both available and so 
relevant to the questions and concerns of the 
contemporary reader. The fruit of years spent 
in the study of Kant, it is careful and thorough; 
and it never takes a position which seems to be 
clearly and simply mistaken. On the other hand, 
as is perhaps inevitable, it falls short of com- 
plete success in several respects. The common 
element in these shortcomings is a certain in- 
definiteness of focus in its account of the prin- 
ciples and structure of Kant’s doctrine, counter- 
balancing its admirable attention to detail. This 
obscurity affects such important distinctions as 
that between theoretical and practical reason, 
ethics and metaphysics, the metaphysic of 
morals and the critique of practical reason, and 
the morally good versus the moral law. Since 
Kant is notorious for his architectonics, to 
leave the articulations of the structure, with 
their respective principles, ill-defined is to fall 
short of making his ethics intelligible. 

The nature of the subject matter itself ac- 
counts for some of these troubles. The founda- 
tions of ethics and Kant’s treatment of them, in 
particular, are not easy to fathom. Mr. Paton’s 
method of exposition is probably the source of 
others. Finally, some questions must be raised 
about the principles which have governed his 
interpretation of Kant. 

The expository device which Mr. Paton has 
chosen has been to write a rather free commen- 
tary on the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der 
Sitten, which he happily calls the Groundwork, 
although it is known to generations of readers 
of Abbott’s translation as the Fundamental 
Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals. The 
commentary is free, in that the discussion only 
parallels the text, which is seldom quoted, nor 
are its terms, propositions, and arguments sub- 
jected to formal analysis. The work is divided 
into four books: ‘“The Approach to the Cate- 
gorical Imperative,”’ covering chapter i of the 
Groundwork; “The Background” and “The 
Formulation of the Categorical Imperative,” 
both devoted to chapter ii; and “The Justifica- 
tion,” taking up the problem of Kant’s final 

chapter. In addition to relatively straightfor- 
ward commentary, there are introductory sec- 
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tions and chapters for the nonacademic reader, 
occasional digressions on common misunder. 
standings, and appendixes to chapters referring 
the more scholarly to relevant parts of the 
Kantian corpus. 

The author is always aware that he is writing 
for an audience which may be philosophically 
uninformed or not favorably disposed toward 
the complex distinctions of Kant’s apparatus or 
the austerity of his formulations. The result is 
an exposition which takes great pains with de- 
tails, stating the issues in today’s terms as much 
as possible. Combined with somewhat excessive 
(and irrelevant?) protestations that Kant was, 
after all, a human being, this method is at its 
best in exploding common misinterpretations, 
such as that ‘“‘no action can be moral if we have 
any natural inclination towards it, or if we ob- 
tain the slightest pleasure in its performance,” 
and that “‘the good man . . . must deduce all the 
manifold duties of life from the bare conception 
of the moral law as such” (p. 15), as if a maxim 
could have form but no matter. But sometimes 
the results are confusing, partly because it is 
difficult to make out the terrain when one is 
cutting his way through a thicket but more 
often because the questions tend to be stated in 
terms which, in their current meaning, are for- 
eign to Kant and cloud his key distinctions. 

Both limitations of the method are evident 
when, for example, Mr. Paton devotes his sec- 
ond chapter to a defense of the famous opening 
sentence of the Groundwork: “Nothing can be 
conceived in the world, or even out of it, which 
can be called good without qualification except 
good will.” Since all of Kant’s first chapter is 
concerned with clarifying what he means by “a 
good will”—indeed, Paton duly notes the fact 
—a long discussion at this stage seems prema- 
ture; for the reader is in no position to judge the 
assertion in the light of the principles which jus- 
tify it and determine its significance. A recital 
of various views about intrinsic and extrinsic 
goods and their dependence or independence of 
context, though it relates Kant to recent con- 
troversies (G. E. Moore’s and Ross’s ghosts are 
hovering near by), does not advance the reader 
toward the heart of the argument; nor does it 
help the author, who must defend a dubious 
proposition without the help which Kant him- 
self could supply. It also tends to give the ques- 
tion a meaning which it did not have for Kant. 

Mr. Paton’s method runs into a snare of the 
latter kind when he asserts that Kant’s ethics 
is independent of his metaphysics (pp. 200, 277). 
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(One suspects this is because he does not think 
Kant’s “metaphysics” is very sound or, at least, 
that few readers will think so.) It is not hard to 
divine that Paton means that the supreme prin- 
ciple of morality can be stated and identified by 
mere analysis of the conceptions found in our 
consciousness of duty, without reference to the 
problems which arise when, by means of the 
distinction between phenomena and noumena, 
Kant wishes to show that freedom and therefore 
morality are possible. However, the term “‘met- 
aphysics” has suffered a seachange, and the 
careful reader will be confused; for Kant has 
told him that the ‘“‘metaphysic of morals” is the 
pure part of moral philosophy and that Kant 
was the first to see clearly that all moral theory 
must rest entirely on its pure part, i.e., on meta- 
physics. In Kant’s terms, then, what Paton 
seems to mean is that the supreme principle of 
morality can be determined by a metaphysic of 
morals—as it has been in this Groundwork of 
that metaphysic—without reference to a 
critique of practical reason which would assess 
whether the principle so derived was the work 
of a faculty transcending its bounds. 

The point just mentioned raises the question 
of whether some of the confusion here does not 
have a more fundamental source than Mr. 
Paton’s rhetoric. In the appendix to chapter i 
(p.°31) we are told that “it does not matter 
much what names are given to the different 
parts of Kant’s philosophy, and I have ignored 
his account of the relations between logic, 
physics, and ethics’ (given in the Preface to the 
Groundwork). Similarly, he takes the position 
that the relation of theoretical to practical rea- 
son is ‘‘a topic not of immediate importance for 
moral philosophy”’ (p. 31). 

Now Mr. Paton, as a philosopher, may have 
sound reasons for such estimates. But it would 
seem to be dangerous to adopt them as prin- 
ciples for the exposition of Kant; for he thought 
such distinctions were of very great importance, 
both in general and for moral philosophy. There 
is probably no philosopher who so consistently 
discusses the classification of the sciences or of 
the faculties, kinds, and sources of cognition in 
all his treatises. These classifications help state 
the principles, methods, and scope of his argu- 
ments; and when a student ignores them, he is 
fortunate if he does not grievously misunder- 
stand Kant. 

In any case, Mr. Paton does consider the di- 
visions of Kant’s moral philosophy, particularly 
the relation between the metaphysic of morals 


and the critique of practical reason, because the 
three chapters of the Groundwork are divided ac- 
cording to the principle that they are distinct. 
His rather unsatisfied—and unsatisfactory— 
conclusion is that ‘‘it seems to me better to re- 
gard a critique of practical reason and a meta- 
physic of morals as the same thing” (p. 31), and 
in consequence the division of the text seems to 
him “somewhat arbitrary.” 

That these doubts about Mr. Paton’s as- 
sumptions are not merely captious can be seen 
when one turns to his fourth book, on “The 
Justification of the Categorical Imperative.” 
Here he has considerable difficulty in agreeing 
with his author (“‘it seems clear enough that 
Kant’s argument has failed” [p. 244]), which is 
probably why the point was made that Kant’s 
ethics is independent of his “metaphysics.” He 
is also forced to conclude that some of the 
Groundwork is inconsistent with the Critique 
(p. 203). Now it seems likely that a good deal of 
this failure is Mr. Paton’s and that it can be 
ascribed to an underestimation of such distinc- 
tions as those between a metaphysic and a 
critique and between theoretical and practical 
reason. 

The question at issue turns upon what it 
means to “establish” and to “justify” the prin- 
ciple of autonomy as the supreme principle of 
morality. Kant says in the second chapter of the 
Groundwork: “That the principle of autonomy 
. .. is the sole principle of morals can be readily 
shown by mere analysis of the conceptions of 
morality. For by this analysis we find that its 
principle must be a categorical imperative, and 
that what this commands is neither more nor 
less than this very autonomy.” Since Kant’s 
problem in his last chapter is to justify a syn- 
thetic practical proposition connecting the prin- 
ciple with the concept of a rational being, Mr. 
Paton finds this “curious’’; for if this is true 
“presumably analysis of the concept of a moral 
will must equally be able to establish the prin- 
ciple of autonomy”’ (p. 201). Of course. But in 
what sense does it establish the principle? In the 
sense in which the metaphysics of morals can do 
so without reliance upon a critique of practical 
reason. Such an analysis can show that a ration- 
al will or practical reason, if there is such a 
thing, must be guided by the principle of auton- 
omy. But it cannot show that rational beings 
are actually subject to that principle because it 
cannot show by analysis that a rational being 
must have a rational will—that is, that reason 
can of itself be practical through being free. As 
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Kant explains in the Introduction to the Cri- 
tigue of Practical Reason, the problem of that 
work is whether reason can be practical, not the 
establishment (in another sense of “establish’’) 
of the supreme principle of morality. 

Mr. Paton’s discovery of ‘fundamentally 
different” (p. 203) views in the Groundwork and 
the Critique seems to be traceable to a similar 
confusion between a metaphysic and a critique 
as two kinds of pure philosophy. The alleged in- 
compatibility is that Kant “mistakenly” (p. 
223) tries to base the imperative of autonomy on 
freedom (as independently grounded) in chap- 
ter iii of the Groundwork, whereas in the Cri- 
tique “it is our consciousness of the moral law 
which leads to the concept of freedom” (cf. 
p. 203). The difficulty is easily resolved by not- 
ing the different relations of priority holding be- 
tween morality and freedom; for Kant explains 
in the Preface to the Critique that the former is 
prior to the latter as its ratio cognoscendi, but 
freedom is the ratio essendi of the moral law. The 
problem of a metaphysic of morals is the deriva- 
tion of the principle of autonomy from the con- 
cept of duty; that of a critique is to justify the 
claim that reason can determine the will accord- 
ing to such a principle. The Groundwork does 
not seek a proof of freedom which goes beyond 
practical reason, and, if he is expecting such a 
proof, it is no wonder that Mr. Paton is disap- 
pointed at Kant’s failure to give it. But both the 
final section of the Groundwork and the Critique 
must give a practical, though not a theoretical, 
justification of the Idea of Freedom. 

It is just here, no doubt, that the contempo- 
rary reader will have the most difficulty with 
Kant, because the notion of practical reason in 
a sense other than the “applied” or ‘technically 
practical” is not in vogue, although it might be 
of considerable importance for ethics. There is 
not space to indicate how a clearer discussion of 
this distinction, which Mr. Paton thinks is ‘‘not 
of immediate importance for moral philosophy,” 
would also have helped to unravel the tangles 
of his fourth bock. A few remarks about one 
application—or lack of application—of the dis- 
tinction might be in order, however, because it 
infects the entire fabric of his work. 

The problem of Mr. Paton’s whole book is 
approached from the standpoint of the “truth” 
of moral judgments (p. 20). To be sure, it is made 
clear that for Kant moral judgments are quite 
different from factual judgments; but the differ- 

entiation is made according to the principle 
that, while the latter are mostly empirical, the 
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former are necessarily a priori. Now this is not 
incorrect, but it is not the essence of the matter, 
and it is misleading. It does not indicate Kant’s 
fundamental point that, whereas in its theoreti. 
cal employment reason must conform its cogni- 
tions to an object, in its practical use the exist. 
ence of an object follows from cognitions, i, 
principles expressible as practical propositions, 
“Truth” obviously means something quite dif. 
ferent in the two cases although the faculty of 
judgment is a link between the understanding 
which rules theoretical knowledge, and reason, 
which legislates for practice. Mr. Paton’s for. 
mulation is misleading because the modem 
reader is already addicted to asking about the 
“verification” of moral judgments on the analo- 
gy of theoretical, including technically practical, 
judgments. One can hardly escape prejudicing 
the issue by seeking, with G. E. Moore, for the 
“predicates” of moral judgments and a classifi- 
cation of the things which possess them. Such an 
approach may be sound philosophy, but it is not 
Kant’s; and, though Mr. Paton is not explicitly 
in error, a statement of the moral question in 
such terms will not help one to understand the 
peculiarities of Kant’s contribution to ethics. 

WARNER A. Wick 
University of Chicago 


THE MEANING OF HuMAN History. (Paul 
Carus Lectures.) By Morris R. Cohen. 
LaSalle, Ill.: Open Court Pub. Co., 1947. 
Pp. ix+304. $4.00. 

After some years of comparative neglect, the 
problems of history have in the present genera- 
tion come once more to occupy the attention of 
American philosophers. For this reawakening of 
interest the late Professor Cohen was no little 
responsible. The present voiume, which con- 
tains the sixth series of Carus Lectures given in 
1944, presents the fruit of his reflections in a 
field of philosophy on which he brought to bear 
all the resources of his impressive intellectual 
versatility. 

The “meaning” of history referred to in the 
title is conceived by Cohen in no narrow spe- 
cialized sense. Within the compass of three hun- 
dred pages he deals with most of the manifold 
problems of what he himself calls the “philoso- 
phy of history” which he distinguishes from 
“universal history,” in that the former “ex- 
amines the immanent ideas of such history, the 
significance of the historian’s conclusions, and 
the methods by which they are obtained” (pp. 
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5-6). The book falls roughly into three parts. 
The first four chapters deal primarily with the 
epistemological problems of historiography, al- 
though relating these at each point to the on- 
logical traits of historical events which are rele- 
vant to their solution. Chapters v—viii are con- 
cerned with the question of specific causal fac- 
tors in historical processes; and, after examining 
in some detail the views that geography, biolo- 
gy, and “great men” supply the fundamental 
factor, Cohen concludes, in the chapter en- 
titled “The Institutional Approach to History,” 
that each of these views confuses necessary with 
sufficient conditions, so that a multidimensional 
approach is required. The last two chapters, 
finally, present a vertical or collective, rather 
than a horizontal or distributive, examination of 
historical processes, i.e., they discuss the pat- 
terns of historical development as a whole and 
the relation which ethics bears to them. Cohen 
is concerned in this book, therefore, not only 
with what may be called the “methodology” 
and “epistemology” of historiography but also 
with the ontology and axiology of historical 
events. Indeed, he does not enforce any sharp 
distinctions between these phases of his total 
enterprise. The problems of how and what the 
historian can know and of the nature and struc- 
ture of the historical events themselves are 
shown to require answers in terms of one an- 
other, and both sets of problems are, in turn, 
viewed as reciprocally involving at certain cru- 
cial points the consideration of problems of 
values. 

As this general statement may already have 
suggested to those familiar with Cohen’s ap- 
proach to philosophy, the dominant conception 
employed in the book is that which he entitled 
the “principle of polarity” (cf. Reason and Na- 
ture [New York, 1931], pp. 165-68). The prin- 
ciple is explicitly referred to in connection with 
the problem of patterns of historical develop- 
ment: 

To my mind, the idea of polarity and oscillation 
between opposite poles has a good deal more to con- 
tribute to historiography than the notions of perpet- 
ual progress or perpetual degeneration. The idea of 
polarity involves the assumption that every force 
meets with a resistance, or contrary force; that all 
action is necessarily accompanied by a contrary re- 
action, so that when anything persists we may find 
opposite forces in it [p. 273]. 


This application of the principle leads Cohen 


to favor a qualified version of the cyclical theory 
of historical change (p. 264), but it also de- 
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scribes his own method. In the face of the ex- 
treme positions and opposed concepts which 
have traditionally divided the schools of his- 
torical interpretation, he constantly seeks out 
the elements of truth in each extreme and 
usually concludes that an intermediate view 
embodying aspects of both opposed positions is 
more nearly correct. The logical disparateness of 
the concepts in question thus does not militate 
against their ontological coalescence; for ex- 
ample: ‘“‘As abstract categories, change and 
persistence, discontinuity and continuity, are 
mutually exclusive, but every concrete real 
existence involves both” (p. 63). A sober, criti- 
cal moderation in the discussion and solution of 
issues is the result of this approach. Against the 
extremes of “‘panlogism” and “nominalism,” the 
one identifying the historical with the logical 
and insisting that history exhibits universal 
laws, the other holding that the historian must 
confine himself to unique, unrepeatable facts, 
Cohen declares that “the individual and the 
universal . . . cannot be separated though they 
must be distinguished” (p. 42), for individual 
facts involve general characteristics and prin- 
ciples but cannot be reduced to these (pp. 5, 84, 
115). Against the upholders of absolute deter- 
minism and absolute contingency in historical 
processes, Cohen defends a “relative determin- 
ism’ which, by providing for laws in the sense 
of repeatable traits rather than of organic in- 
ternal relations, allows contingency in the way 
in which these traits are combined and in the 
impossibility of the laws exhausting the nature 
of the concrete existents themselves (pp. 87-91). 
To the dichotomies of physical causality and 
teleology, materialism and spiritualism, eco- 
nomics and religion, “social forces” and “great 
men,” as explanations of historical change, 
Cohen similarly replies by stressing the actual 
interrelation rather than the exclusiveness of 
these factors (pp. 121, 132, 135, 220). 

This emphasis upon the interrelatedness of 
opposed features does not, however, issue in a 
denial of diversity or in an affirmation of the 
relevance of everything to everything else. 
Cohen’s position is rather a pluralism which 
holds that the explanation of hstorical proc- 
esses must be in terms of a number of factors 
rather than of some one conceived as ultimate 
and as excluding all others (cf. p. 228); but the 
application of these factors in explanation in- 
volves the discrimination of causally connected 
circumstances from those which are not so con- 
nected (pp. 29, 66). 
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While the principle of polarity is thus fruitful 
as a general methodological tool for avoiding the 
extremes which have characterized much of 
past philosophizing about history, it does not 
of itself suffice, as Cohen recognizes with respect 
to other general principles, for the deduction of 
conclusions on specific problems. The weakest 
part of the book, in the reviewer’s opinion, is 
found in the initial group of chapters, where the 
highly important methodological and epistemo- 
logical problems of historiography are discussed. 
Cohen’s general position on each problem is 
clear; but, while he recognizes the complexity 
of the issues, he fails to supply the detailed 
analysis which that complexity requires. 

An important case in point is his discussion 
of the objectivity of historical knowledge. On 
this question Cohen’s position, true to the 
polarity principle, is an objective relativism 
midway between two extremes: “empiricism,” 
which holds that the historian can know histori- 
cal “facts” apart from “ideas or general concep- 
tions” (p. 4), and “subjectivism,” which holds 
that “the historian creates the events he re- 
ports” (p. 46). The events reported by the his- 
torian can be known objectively, but only 
through principles or categories of selection and 
interpretation. The problem is a complex one, 
for Cohen, while defending the possibility of 
objectivity, is concerned about three different 
aspects of the historian’s activity which he does 
not clearly distinguish: (a) the ascertainment of 
the facts themselves requires an active concep- 
tual process on the part of the historian, not 
mere passive recording; (b) among the facts as- 
certained, the historian selects some and not 
others for inclusion in his written work; (c) the 
facts selected are subject to many different 
kinds of interpretation. But in his opposition to 
the crude empiricist view of the historian’s pas- 
sive reception of facts, Cohen makes unclear the 
relation between the historian’s principles and 
the facts which he ascertains. That the former 
need not falsify the latter he is emphatic in 
stating (pp. 28, 46); but he also declares that 

‘‘what we call historic facts are the results of our 
interpretation of certain fragmentary data or 
remains. Our implicitly assumed principles de- 
termine the character of our interpretation” 
(pp. 4-5; cf. also p. 29). This Kantian-sounding 
statement raises the obvious questions of what 

determines our principles and whether some 

principles are better than others. A partial an- 
swer to the former question may be found in the 
consideration that “all the materials that the 
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historian uses [the ‘facts’] are already classified, 
not only by the spatial and temporal categories 
of all experience but also by social categories, 
e.g., nationality, government, peace and war, as 
well as by categories of importance” (p. 65), 
But are not these categories themselves “facts” 
or at least kinds of “facts”? Cohen declares, in. 
deed, that “the diversity of categories or per. 
spectives is an objective fact” (p. 67); but with 
respect to the categories themselves he indi- 
cates that in historiography, as in natural s¢i- 
ence, categories function as hypotheses for or. 
ganizing the facts (pp. 68 ff., 78). From this it 
follows, however, that the facts are logically in. 
dependent of the principles or categories which 
are applied to them, not merely in the sense that 
the historian does not “create”’ the facts but in 
the more direct sense that the facts can be as- 
certained in independence of the principles. 
Thus Cohen himself opposes the inference that 
“because different people at different times have 
had different views of morality or laws or eco- 
nomics, there are no objective facts in these 
fields which the historian can report’’ (p. 67); 
and he points out, instead, that, while the his- 
torian may select his own “principle of division” 
in making historical classifications, “‘it is the 
constitution of the object that determines 
whether it has or has not the given characteris- 
tic to which our inquiry is directed” (pp. 70-71; 
cf. also pp. 46, 67-68). It is, however, an anom- 
alous situation if, on the one hand, principles 
“determine” the interpretation of data to give 
us facts and, on the other hand, the facts or ob- 
jects “determine” the adequacy of our prin- 
ciples. 

The difficulty here rests upon the ambiguity 
of words like “determine” and “fact,”’ which 
Cohen uses repeatedly. There are legitimate 
sense in which a thermometer reading may be 
said to “determine” the temperature and the 
temperature to “determine” the thermometer 
reading; but confusion results if these are not 
distinguished. With respect to “fact,” Cohen 
is more sensitive to the need for explicit defini- 
tion. But, while he distinguishes “facts” as end- 
results established by research from “data” 
with which research begins (p. 44), he shifts be- 
tween making the “facts” relative to principles 
of interpretation and making the latter relative 
to the former. It might seem that an easy way 
out of the difficulty would be to distinguish be- 
tween those principles which are relevant to the 
ascertainment of individual facts, such as the 
temporal and other categories involved in the 
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statement that “Lincoln issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation on September 22, 1863,” 
and those principles which are relevant to the 
interpretation of the facts, such as the economic 
interpretation of the causes of Lincoln’s action. 
But Cohen explicitly refuses to admit any sharp 
distinction between “facts” and their ‘‘organi- 
zation” or “meaning” (pp. 33, 44), although he 
recognizes an analogousdist inction in his opposi- 
tion to skepticism (p. 21) and in his differentia- 
tion of the “recording of events that actually 
happened” from “evaluating their significance 
or importance”’ (p. 80). 

Another important problem with which 
Cohen deals at some length is that of whether 
history is a science. He distinguishes between 
the general sense of science as ‘knowledge based 
on the most careful examination of all the 
available evidence,”’ and the more specific sense 
as “those investigations which aim at the dis- 
covery of laws, i.e., of universal relations be- 
tween repeatable elements.” History is scienti- 
fic in the former sense but not in the latter, for 
it is concerned not with repeatable elements but 
with “establishing specific events that occurred 
at a definite time and place” (p. 36)—“history 
deals with unique events” (p. 40). This position 
is qualified, however, by two interrelated con- 
siderations: (a) History is different from ‘“an- 
nals” and “‘journalism,” in that it not merely re- 
ports or records events but seeks to show their 
connections and thus to explain them (pp. 22, 
37, 96, 230), and (b) the events with which his- 
tory deals are not “absolutely unique,” for 
“that which has no element in common with 
anything else is indescribable” (p. 84). 

These two qualifications appear to remove in 
large part the basis of the distinction between 
history and science. To be sure, Cohen declares 
that, while the subject matter of history is iden- 
tical with that of the social sciences, its “focus 
or perspective” is different, since it centers not 
upon the establishing of laws but upon “de- 
scription or understanding of individual hap- 
penings in time and place” (p. 41); it “does not 
seek, as do the various sciences, to eliminate as 
contingent and irrelevant to general laws the 
space-time location of each event” (p. 43). 
Nevertheless, inasmuch as “‘history uses laws to 
explain facts,’ Cohen declares that “history is 
applied science, as is geology, medicine, or en- 
gineering”’ (p. 38; cf. also p. 115). History, then, 
appears to consist in statements of individual 
events and their explanation by scientific laws; 
to the extent to which such explanations are 


lacking, it will be annals and not history, unless 
there is some possibility intermediate between 
annalistic reporting and scientific explaining. 

Cohen also deals with the related question of 
whether there are any laws peculiar to history 
itself, ie., dynamic laws of change as against the 
universal relations between repeatable elements 
found in the nonhistorical sciences. As exposi- 
tors of the view that there are such laws, he cites 
Vico, Comte, and Spengler, who “suppose the 
existence of laws manifested in the development 
of every nation or culture.” He objects to this 
view on the grounds that “no two nations have 
been known to go through exactly the same 
career’’; that “every nation learns more or less 
from the experience of those that preceded it,” 
so that perfect repetition is impossible (pp. 39- 
40); and that the extreme complexity of his- 
torical phenomena makes experimental manip- 
ulation impossible (p. 116). 

It is to be noted, however, that the last two 
objections apply in principle to all attempts to 
formulate social laws; yet, as we have seen, 
Cohen recognizes that the historian uses “‘eco- 
nomic and other social as well as physical laws” 
to explain events (p. 37). Moreover, his choice 
of expositors of dynamic laws is unduly confin- 
ing: may there not be such laws for some smaller 
unit than “every nation or culture,” including 
phases within a single nation or culture? The 
polarity principle might have been of some help 
in this connection, for against the view which he 
here expresses of the diversity from one culture 
to another may be cited his statement in an- 
other context that, while some historians “fail 
to do justice to the diversities that exist within 
any class and within any period,” others “do 
violence to the unities and similarities that his- 
tory reveals” (p. 66). Again, in his discussion 
of the cyclical view of history he declares: 


In so far as we can subject various periods of his- 
tory to abstract questions with a limited range of 
possible answers, some of our answers are bound to- 
recur. Recurrences relative to a given abstract factor 
are not a sufficient guide to the writing of history, 
since they cannot exhaust the concrete fullness of 
any event or period, but they are the stuff out of 
which generalization in the social sciences emerges 
[pp. 263-64]. 


It would seem, however, that the same criterion 
of the “concrete fullness” of an “event” could 
be used against the possibility of generaliza- 
tions in any social science, or in any science for 
that matter. In this connection an examination 
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of the concept of “relevance” would have been 
advantageous. 

A further difficulty in Cohen’s discussion 
stems from his analysis of the nature of causal 
laws. He insisted upon a sharp distinction be- 
tween correlation and causation, in that the 

latter “asserts more than mere past coincidence. 
It affirms that there is some ground or reason 
why, whenever the antecedent occurs, the con- 
sequent must follow” (p. 102), so that “in its 
most rigorous form causality denotes the sum 
of the necessary and sufficient conditions for the 
occurrence of any event” (p. 112). This view is 
noteworthy for its entire lack of reference to the 
notion of probability. If scientific explanation 
is in terms of causes and if all causes are neces- 
sary, then much of what has fruitfully passed 
for explanation in history and the social sciences 
becomes impossible. Moreoever, Cohen does not 
elucidate how, in the procedural sense, causa- 
tion is to be distinguished from correlation, i.e., 
how often than through correlations it is to be 
established that there is a necessary connection. 
He speaks, indeed, of “finding a thread of iden- 
tity between antecedent and consequent and 
thus justifying the judgment of necessary con- 
nection” (p. 106), but what is this middle term 
if not an object or event correlated with both 
extremes? 

The final chapter of the book, entitled ‘The 
Tragic View of History,” deals with the relation 
between history and ethics. History is a neces- 
sary, although not a sufficient, condition for the 
solution of moral problems; for, while no moral 
judgment can be deduced from factual prem- 
ises, the latter can enlighten us as to the possi- 
bilities and mechanisms of action. Cohen ac- 
cepts, therefore, “the essential insight of utili- 
tarianism that the moral significance of our ac- 
tions depends upon their actual or probable con- 
sequences” (p. 292). He also indicates, however, 
that the basis on which these consequences are 
to be evaluated is to be found in “the Socratic 
ideal of free inquiry into the principles by which 
our natural human activities can be harmoni- 
ously integrated” (p. 293). Such integration 
will never be complete, so that the tragic aspect 
of human history is inescapable. It is peculiarly 
fitting, however, that this contemporary ex- 
ponent of the Socratic spirit of critical inquiry 
in all fields of philosophy and of life should end 
his work with the reiteration that “the knowl- 
edge of the truth is in the end the only truly 
liberating and thus ethically sustaining force.” 
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This may well be said to have been the theme of 
Cohen’s whole life. 

ALAN GEWIRTE 
University of Chicago 


THEORY OF EXPERIMENTAL INFERENCE. By 
C. West Churchman. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1948. Pp. ix+287. $4.25. 


The basic assumption of this book is stated 
by Churchman as follows: ‘“‘We assume that the 
most precise available methods of drawing in- 
ferences from data are those developed by the 
statisticians, and that the best course to be fol- 
lowed by the philosopher interested in experi- 
mental inference is to examine these methods” 
(pp. 14-15). The major conclusions to be drawn 
by one following such a course are, on the one 
hand, that scientific method can no longer be 
conceived in terms of basic observational sen- 
tences, since observations will be found to be 
mere postulates (p. 223), and, on the other 
hand, that all facts of science imply judgments 
of value which, however, are not beyond the 
scrutiny of empirical tests (p. 189). The key 
link which is used to connect the basic assump- 
tion with these conclusions is the claim that the 
acceptance of a theory presupposes facts and, 
conversely, that the acceptance of a statement 
of fact presupposes a theory. Hence we cannot 
ground our conclusions in observation sen- 
tences. For one thing, a theory of observation 
must be presupposed, and a final selection from 
among possible theories requires a criterion for 
selecting the “best.” It is here that value-judg- 
ments make their entry and, like judgments of 
fact which cannot come to rest in immediate 
sensations, these value-judgments cannot come 
to rest in either individual or social desires. Ra- 
ther, we must appeal to “the general purposes 
common to all the societies of the ages, if such 
exist” (p. 252). The question of existence in 
such a case must be decided by a “historical 
test” which, like any test of either “fact” or 
“aw,” is to be designed in accordance with the 
“fundamental postulate of experimentalism,” 
which Churchman states as follows: “There 
exists a formalization of nature, such that stochas- 

tic limits exist for certain sequences of mathemati- 
cal functions of the observations which are 
pertinent to a given question of fact’’ (p. 178). 
Thus, by appealing to stochastic limits, we can 
come to rest in our judgments of fact, value, 
and theory. 

In all of this, Churchman’s great concern is 
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with the apparently circularity of the thesis that 
theory presupposes fact and fact presupposes 
theory. Actually, there is no circle if the facts 
presupposed by theory A are such that they 
presuppose some theory which is definitely not 
A. This appears to be more the actual state of 
affairs in empirical science; but, if there is no 
circle, is there not an infinite regress of theories? 
Churchman’s answer is in the affirmative, but 
he sees nothing vicious about the regress if it is 
“controlled” by the ideal of a stochastic limit. 
In brief, if observations cannot check the re- 
gress, at least it can be controlled by ideals. 

Now much of this could be admitted without 
underestimating, as Churchman does, the im- 
portant role that given observations continue 
to play in the sciences. It may be that observa- 
tions are not capable of checking our regress, 
but this is not to deny that observations are 
constitutive of the series which must be con- 
trolled; for surely it is not theory and postulates 
alone that generate the regress but rather the- 
ories based on observations, regardless of what 
may be the theory about observations. Hence to 
refer to observations as mere postulates ap- 
pears highly misleading. Furthermore, among 
other things, it is difficult to see how Church- 
man’s theory of value is other than viciously 
circular. Value-judgments are introduced in the 
form of criteria for the selection of the “‘best”’ 
hypothesis. But, we must also select the “‘best”’ 
criterion by means of a “historical test” on “‘gen- 
eral purposes’; and how can one select from 
among hypotheses concerning “general pur- 
poses” without using the very criterion of the 
“best” which the historical test is designed to 
establish? 

This is sufficient to indicate the general 
theme of Churchman’s argument and to hint at 
some of the difficulties that it embraces. Some 
will feel that the book illustrates the pitfalls 
involved in a philosopher’s becoming enchanted 
by the promised land (in this case stochastic 
limits) of a powerful scientific technique, while 
others will feel that in spite of its faults the 
work is interesting as a step in the direction of 
formulating certain philosophical problems in 
statistical language and of stating certain sta- 
tistical problems in a philosophical language. 

A. R. TURQUETTE 
University of Illinois 


In SEARCH OF A Way oF Lire. (Matchette 
Foundation Lectures, No. 1).) By Edgar A. 
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Singer, Jr. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. go. $1.75. 


Professor Singer’s slim volume is a brief and 
relatively simple restatement of the ethical 
theory found in his earlier writings. 

The content of the book is quite literally 
what the title declares. Professor Singer assumes 
that the right goal of human action is the pro- 
duction of contentment for all men. He then 
proceeds to discover that way of life in which 
this goal can be most nearly accomplished. 


The course of his thinking is roughly this: 
Possible ways of living fall into two large classes, 
the irreligious and the religious. The religious 
ways are characterized by the presence of two 
conditions, the irreligious by the lack of them: 
(1) “that a religious life must subordinate all 
other desires to one; namely, the will to move 
consistently forward toward one supreme and 
ultimate end,” and (2) “that this end must be 
regarded as one and the same for all men, of all 
times.” For the sake of brevity Professor Singer 
frankly assumes that any type of irreligious life 
is incapable of producing contentment. Of the 
possible religious ways of living those are re- 
jected which have either an attainable ideal for 
human action or the supposition of an immortal 
life in which the ideal may be approached. In 
the remaining possibilities the goal must be one 
which (1) is the same for all men, of all times, 
and (2) is unattainable. Only one possible goal 
meets these requirements—that of power: 


Is there anything that anyone could wish to have, 
but that he must, at the very same time, wish he 
had more power than he has to achieve that thing? 
Surely, all desirous beings, conscious enough to 
reflect upon their state, must recognize in themselves 
the eternal desire for greater power, greater control 
over events, greater emancipation from fate, height- 
ened probability of achievement, lessened probabil- 
ity of defeat. And what shall we say of endless 
generations of such beings, each subordinating other 
desires to that of increasing in power, each mortal 
enough, yet each able to pass on his gains to his 
successors—will not the line of these generations, 
as it lengthens, progress toward an ideal? .. . ap- 
proach the limiting conception of absolute power, 
of omnipotence? ... that there is no such second 
ideal is as easily shown as that there is the first; and, 
indeed, follows from the very same reasoning that 
has established the first. For if one ask oneself 
whether there is any other wish than the wish for 
greater power to achieve attainable objectives that 
must remain invariant through all the ages, how- 
ever the nature of these objectives may change, 
must one not answer in the negative? [pp. 12 f.]. 
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The most general rule for human action, then, 
is this: “So live the moment that every future 
moment may find you stronger than you would 
have been had you lived in any other way.” 
From what sources may a man expect help in 
living according to this rule? On the basis of the 
evidence acceptable to an experimentalist, the 
only possible source is men: the man himself, 
his contemporaries, his forerunners. A man can 
help himself toward the ideal of greater power 
in many ways, one at least being by the acquisi- 
tion of more and more scientific knowledge. A 
man can get help from his contemporaries by 
gaining their good will: 

Now, it would seem apparent that one would 
gain the best good-will of his neighbor if the under- 
taking for which he solicited it was one from whose 
success this neighbor might himself profit. But 
there is no life your progressive {a person living the 
life suggested by Professor Singer] can serve with 
greater profit to himself than that of a fellow pro- 
gressive.... This maxim not only suggests but 
proclaims its fundamental egoism. But so must the 
ultimate formula of every life that does not fall 
into a final irrationality [p. 22). 


A man can get help from his forerunners at least 
by way of aesthetic experience. Art objects as 
stimuli call forth from a man a response which 
combines many emotions into a mood of the 
sort which is called “heroic.” Because this re- 
sponse is emotional, it is a return to the ways 
of his forerunners. Because it is heroic, it helps 
him to act toward the unattainable goal of ab- 
solute power. Both the hope of immortality in 
the traditional sense and the comforts of faith 
in supernatural reality are rigidly excluded, al- 
though naturalistic substitutes for both are 
provided. 

At many points in his book—on page 5 for 
example or on page 80—Professor Singer de- 
clares that he is presenting only a sketchy ra- 
ther than a fully developed analysis and argu- 
ment. It seems to me completely unfair then 
to criticize any part of what he has written. 

However, it seems to me completely fair to 
criticize the general features of the theory which 
he summarizes. Professor Singer sets out to dis- 
cover that way of life which will serve best to 
produce contentment for all men of all times. 
He sets out, in other words, to discover value. 
He does not find it in the things and activities 
of irreligious life. He is, to use his own words, 
one who has “taken to heart the reflections of 
the Ecclesiast.”” He does not find value in the 
things and activities of religious life of the tra- 
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ditional sort. He is, again using his own words, 
one of those who, because they have been up. 
able to find acceptable evidence, “have felt 
themselves excluded from all traditional theolo- 
gies.” But still he finds value. He finds it in ever 
increasing power to achieve ends. This, I be. 
lieve, can well be challenged in the light of his 
two preceding denials of value. The value of 
power toward ends which are themselves value. 
less is the value of a game—the moral equivalent 
of the value of pole-vaulting or hammer-throw.- 
ing. Such value is real enough, to be sure, but it 
can hardly be expected to produce contentment 
—except perhaps for Avery Brundage. 

RoBeErtT G. STEPHENS 
Indiana University 


THE BASIS AND STRUCTURE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By W. H. Werkmeister. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. vii+438. 
$5.00. 

There are two respects in which this volume 
is most ambitious. (1) It attempts a competent 
analysis of an unusually large number of difi- 
cult philosophical problems. For example, there 
is an analysis of the problem of meaning; of the 
concept of truth; of the nature of the self and 
the external world; of the nature of formal logic 
and mathematics; of scientific method in mod- 
ern physics, chemistry, and biology; and of the 
difference between knowledge as exhibited by 
these latter sciences and that to be found in such 
fields as psychology and history. An analysis of 
the social sciences proper is reserved for another 
volume. (2) Extensive use is made of the work 
of such thinkers as Kant, Hilbert, Hertz, Dirac, 
Eddington, Driesch, Carnap, and Blanshard. 
The influence of Kant, Hilbert, and Blanshard, 
respectively, is particularly prominent at dif- 
ferent points throughout the book, while less 
frequently the influence of Carnap is apparent. 
What is remarkable in all this is the fact that the 
attempt is made to integrate these various view- 
points into one consistent philosophical posi- 
tion. 

A glimpse of this attempt may be obtained 
from the following assertions: (a) It is by “in- 
specting our first-person experience”’ and ‘“‘tak- 
ing notice” of what we find that the “basic 
categories” are discovered (p. 87). The very 
“first steps in the analysis of first-person experi- 
ence” lead “to most gratifying results.” It es- 
tablishes the traditional “laws of thought” as 
“the sine qua non of all thinking.” This is so, 
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since a “negative test” will render all thinking 
impossible (pp. 84-85). (b) ‘‘We proceed from 
‘tags’ to concepts” (p. 339) and “ultimately . . . 
the meaning of a concept is determined by the 
whole of the language of which it is a constitu- 
ent part,” and “no meaning is ever rigidly fixed 
and final” (p. 334). In particular, “the concepts 
of science are...a step removed from per- 
ceptual experience.” “The ‘data’ of science are 
no longer our perceptions as such, but our per- 
ceptions quantitatively fixed and transformed”’ 
(p. 335). Thus “concepts are not ‘copies’ of 
things, but ‘rules’ or ‘laws’ of integration.” 
Science aims at a “‘closed system”’ of such con- 
cepts (p. 339). (c) “Content” of experience and 
“modes” of experiencing must be carefully dis- 
tinguished. A “system” is an “‘actual or possible 
content,” while the process of forming it, i.e., 
thinking, is a ‘“‘mode”’ of experiencing (p. 416). 
“Modes” relate ‘“‘content” to “mind” and are 
“content” of the same “mind” secondarily, 
since only “an inspection of primary content in 
its relation to the focal point of first-person experi- 
ence” leads to knowledge of ‘‘modes”’ (p .418). 
Points (a), (6), and (c) are sufficient to indi- 
cate the device that Werkmeister uses in an ef- 
fort to reconcile divergent elements in his posi- 
tion. By distinguishing the process of “‘inspect- 
ing first-person experience” from the process of 
“integrating experience,”’ he argues, on the one 
hand, that thinking (a “‘mode”’ of experiencing) 
is completely ossified by the “laws of thought” 
and, on the other, that scientific concepts are 
relative to a system (‘‘content”’) which is to be 
judged in terms of its power of integration. For 
example, the concept of truth involved in a 
“law of thought” results from “inspection of 
first-person experience’’ and is inflexible,while 
such concepts as “number” or “force”? evolve 
from an integrating system and are flexible. 
However, no explicit definition is given of the 


An INTRODUCTION TO CRITICAL THINKING. By 
W. H. Werkmeister. Lincoln, Neb.: Johnsen 
Pub. Co., 1947. Pp. xix+657. 


Locic AND SclENTIFIC MEtuHops. By Herbert L. 
Searles. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. 
Pp. vii+319. $3.50. 

Werkmeister’s introductory text contains 
the standard material that is usually incl ded 
in a text which is adaptable to either a one- ora 
two-semester course in logic. Its most novel and 
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two kinds of concepts that are involved in such 
an analysis, with the result that ambiguity and 
contradiction manifest themselves at various 
points throughout the work. For instance, when 
Werkmeister discusses scientific concepts (under 
the spell of Hilbert, Hertz, Dirac, etc.) one 
gathers that “inspection” is a prifnitive method 
to be transcended through the use of integrat- 
ing systems and that impossibility proofs are to 
be avoided (p. 368). In contrast, when the “laws 
of thought” are discussed (under the spell of 
Kant and Blanshard), one finds “inspection” 
conjoined with “negative tests,” producing 
concepts that are beyond refinement (pp. 
84-85). 

This is enough by way of general points to 
cast serious doubt on the success of Werk- 
meister’s synthesis, and for present purposes it 
will suffice to question a point of detail. This 
concerns Werkmeister’s treatment of formal 
logic and mathematics. In particular, the re- 
marks on symbolic logic would be of little inter- 
est to present-day workers in the field. They 
center around the early studies of Russell and 
Lewis. No serious attention is given to levels of 
language; no rule of inference is recognized ex- 
cept substitution and it is used improperly 
(p 241); the Entscheidungsproblem is men- 
tioned, but one learns nothing of the work of 
Gédel and Church; the principle of mathemati- 
cal induction is carelessly stated and illustrated 
(p 207), and one would gather that a system of 
multivalued logic is the same as a multivalued 
matrix. 

in spite of all this, however, the book is not 
entirely without merit. The sections on scientific 
method in physics and chemistry contain sug- 
gestions that are worthy of further considera- 
tion. 

A. R. TURQUETTE 
University of Illinois 


perhaps commendable feature is the large 
amount of space that it devotes in Part I to 
semantical problems or the “uses and abuses of 
language.” The major concern here is with 
“fallacies and errors of reasoning,” but useful 
discussions are also given of the various func- 
tions of language and of propaganda analysis. 
Part II is a satisfactory treatment of traditional 
logic, and Part III is a less satisfactory treat- 
ment of symbolic logic. The concluding section 
of the book (Part IV) is devoted to the usual 
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material concerning elementary problems of most able publicists. The title indicates the shaping 
empirical knowledge, with major emphasis on _ thesis of the book: “Anti-Semitism has always logical p 
statistical methods. The philosophical orienta- been used by the enemies of the people; for the istics th 
tion of the text is the same as the author’s The _ purpose of arresting social progress; in periods from thé 
Basis and Structure of Knowledge, but here it is of social upheaval and social stress; and against of imagt 
more self-disciplined and hence less apparent. the interests of the people” (p. 88). The argu. This 
A goodly number of exercises are included, and, ment is well documented. The attack on anti- book sus 
on the whole, the text appears to be worthy of Semitism must proceed, according to McWijl- one thus 
an acid test in the classroom. liams, on two levels, a general campaign against reading: 
Logic and Scientific Methods is composed at _ the conditions which make anti-Semitism use. a Sartre 
a more elementary level than isthe Werkmeister _ ful, “the creation of a society in which produc. a seriou: 
text, and, though it gives some attention to tion is organized on some basis other than in. ing the 
semantical problems, its chief concern is with a dividual self-aggrandizement” (p. 224), and a ever, th 
traditional treatment of “deductive logic” and special campaign “‘to eliminate all forms of dis. not told 
“scientific methods.” Practically no use ismade crimination based solely on race, color, or or even | 
of the modern techniques of symbolic logic,and _creed”’ (p. 223). The former task goes beyond matter, 
about the only novel features of the text are its the scope of the book, but McWilliams offers } tually, i 
consideration of “relational arguments” in the _ specific suggestions for carrying out the latter. Also cor 
deductive section and of “logic and scientific Kaplan, the leader of the Reconstructionist neither 
methods in legal theory” in the section on sci- movement in Judaism, has written here some- explains 
entific method. Hence, in general, it appears _ thing like an encyclopedia for the movement in translat 
unlikely that the text by Searles will prove as three parts: “The Resurrection of a People,” I should 
’ useful as that by Werkmeister, and equally un- ‘The Next Stage in Jewish Religion,” and “To- [Jf anonym 
likely that the one by Werkmeister will prove ward a New Pattern for Jewish Life.”’ He seems, 
the text to end all texts. incidentally, to subscribe to the same thesis as 
A.R. TurquETTE McWilliams, since he maintains that “anti- War, P 
Semitism is a front for the reactionary forces mel. 


: : which are bent upon destroying democracy and 121. 

Essays ON AnTI-SEMITISM. Edited by Koppel S. the elementary rights of human beings” (p. 76). 
Pinson. (“Jewish Social Studies Publica- Th 
tions,” No. 2.) 2d ed. New York: Conference ARTHUR CHILD the psy 
on Jewish Relations, 1946. Pp. xi+26o9. rank ar 


$2.50. THE PsycHOLoGy oF Ima By J 
m OLOGY 0 GINATION. By Jean- leaders 
A Mask For PRIVILEGE: ANTI-SEMITISM IN Paul Sartre. New York: Philosophical Li- vethele 


America. By Carey McWilliams. Boston: brary, 1948. Pp. 295. $3.75. compon 


Little, Brown & Co., 1948. Pp. xiii+299. — compul 
Fu OF THE AMERICAN Jew. By Mor- Sartre first offers an analysis, viewed as cer- historic 

Week: tain because phenomenological, of the imagina- 
—- * Macmillan tive consciousness, that is, of those forms of con- to Hitle 


Co., 1948. Pp. xx+571. $6.00. sciousness called “images.” But then, to discov- conclus 

The essays edited by Pinson are divided into _ er the nature and components of the psychic fac- that “t 
“analytical studies” and “historical and region- _tor functioning in the image, he turns to experi- pathol 
al studies.” The former, I think, contain little mental psychology and the merely probable; | from th 
that is unfamiliar to the person concerned with and, in the resultant conception, he thinks he ly, tha 
social problems; there should be more novelty __ restores to imagination the importance that it selectiy 
in the latter. To the first edition of 1942, besides lost when psychologists ceased to believe in tion we 
revisions of the original studies, there have been _faculties—an importance as one of the four or public 
added an informative account of anti-Semitism five great mental functions. To describe this to lea 
in modern Germany by Waldemar Gurian; a_ imaginative function becomes the succeeding change 
study of anti-Semitism in modern France, cen- task. The next transition turns on the infection Dr. Bh 
tered about the Dreyfus affair and its continued _ of the objects of imagination with the character tifying 
influence, by Hannah Arendt, and a statement of unreality: our behavior toward the unreal appare 
by the editor on the situation after the recent now requires study. Finally, Sartre raises, from 
war. The next item is the third work on group the phenomenological standpoint, “the meta- 
discrimination in this country by one of our physical question which has been gradually 


shaping itself by these studies of phenomeno- 
logical psychology”’: “‘What are the character- 
istics that can be attributed to consciousness 
from the fact that it is a consciousness capable 
of imagining?” (p. 259). 

This barest outline of the structure of the 
book suggests a rather different Sartre from the 
one thus far known to us in translation; and the 
reading of the book itself will, I am sure, reveal 
a Sartre who cannot be taken otherwise than as 
a serious and disciplined philosopher. Concern- 
ing the relation between the two Sartres, how- 
ever, the present edition gives no clue: we are 
not told when the work translated was written 
or even first published; nor are we told, for that 
matter, so much as the name of the work. (Ac- 
tually, it is L’Imaginaire, published in 1940.) 
Also contrary to present custom, the publisher 
neither reveals the name of the translator nor 
explains the concealment. It is true that the 
translation is often clumsy and unidiomatic, but 
I should not deem inadequacy a justification for 
anonymity. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


War, Potitics, AND INSANITY. By C. S. Blue- 
mel. Denver: World Press, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
121. $2.00. 


“The objectives of this book are to identify 
the psychological traits which bring a man to 
rank and power in public life and to suggest a 
formula which might protect society against 
leaders of the abnormal type.” Leadership of a 
pathological pattern results from personality 
components of ‘dominance drive and obsessive- 
compulsive behavior.” Brief psychiatric case 
histories range from Cromwell and George III 
to Hitler and Stalin. The reader may draw what 
conclusions he likes from Bluemel’s analysis 
that “the craving for political leadership is a 
pathologic urge marked by chronicity,” and 
from the recommendation which follows, name- 
ly, that a more stable society will result from 
selective government. Selection rather than elec- 
tion would rid nations of the lunatic fringe in 
public life. This reviewer is also quite satisfied 
to leave to the reader speculation as to the 
changed composition of our governing bodies if 
Dr. Bluemel could employ his criterion of cer- 
tifying candidates by university faculties “as 
apparently free from abnormal traits of person- 
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ality, such as paranoid trends, depressive moods, 


and undue aggressiveness.” 
GLENN NEGLEY 


THE Prince. By Niccolo Machiavelli. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1947. Pp. xiv+82. 
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Attention and credit should be paid to those 
publishers who are immeasurably assisting the 
task of teaching by again providing well-printed 
standard texts in cheap paper editions. 


GLENN NEGLEY 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE AMERICAS. Edited 
by Russell H. Fitzgibbon. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xx+847. 
$4.00. 


It would be a carping critic indeed who could 
not agree with the Foreword to this book, by 
Leo S. Rowe (deceased), formerly director-gen- 
eral, Pan American Union: “All students of 
political science,”’ says he, “‘as well as a much 
wider public, owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Editor, Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon, and to 
his collaborators, Professors Cullen B. Gosnell, 
William A. Strozier, and William B. Stubbs, for 
this compilation of the constitutions of the 
American states.” Opportunely, indeed, and 
conveniently, we find in this single volume, with 
proper introductions and notes, the texts, scrup- 
ulously brought over into English, not only of 
the South and Central American states, but of 
the British North American Act of 1876 (the 
Canadian fundamental law)—and, for full meas- 
ure, the Constitution of the United States of 
America. As final grace to such replete good 
works of the scholars the University of Chicago 
Press has done itself proud in a handsomely 
printed and bound volume. As regards consti- 
tutional interincidence and consequence in the 
Western World, the Introduction hazards this 
arresting surmise: “The Latin American exam- 
ples almost appear to furnish support to those 
who maintain that federalism is, after all, only a 
transitional form of government.” 
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No. 1; X, 1; XTX, 2; XXI, 4; XXIV, 3; XXV, 1. 
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